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What if Fire Comes Your Way? 


Will Your Community Be Equipped to Help Out? 





season has been an unusually 
favorable one for farm fires. 
In spite of the fact that facilities 
for fire fighting on farms are bet- 
ter than they were some years ago, 
there have been several rather 
ieavy losses from fires in this coun- 
ty during the past few months. 
While it may never be practi- 
cable to have as efficient equipment 
available for farm fires as in town 
or city, there has been some ad- 
vaneement along this line, but it 
seems to me there is still much that 
might be done. A number of farms 
in this loeality are equipped with 
good water systems, but most of 
those that are dependent on a sup- 
ply tank do not provide pressure 
enough to throw a stream of water 
very high. Then, again, many 
farms that have these systems do 
not have convenient connections 


YON County, Iowa—The past 





stead. 


DON’T BE A FIRE FOOL 


Most of our fire chiefs waste no words in saying that prac- 
tically all of us are fools when it comes to fire. 
is not entirely groundless, either. 
even gasoline into the kitchen stove, we hang smoky lanterns 
in windy corners of the barn, we smoke while pitching hay, 
we allow bunches of oily rags to collect in the garage, we neg- 
lect to fix makeshift chimneys, we hang paint-soaked clothes 
in a tight closet, we let matches get into the hands of children, 
we allow the fire insurance policy to lapse, and we fail utterly 
to provide emergency equipment such as buckets, ladders, hose, 
axes and ropes. 

Right now is a good time to take stock of your own farm- 
Are there any unnecessary fire hazards around the 
place? Check your habits for carelessness. 
did break out tonight. What could you do to prevent it from 
taking everything? 

Read these articles by corn belt farmers. You will think 
twice before turning down sound propositions to guard your 
home and community against fire. 


Their charge 
We throw kerosene and 


Suppose a fire 


It is hardly fair to expect towns 
to provide equipment voluntarily 
for country use, but it should be 
possible for many more communi- 
ties to work out a cooperative plan 
that will be fair to all. 1 am not so 
sure, however, but what faster 
progress might be made if town- 
ships would raise money for such 
purpose by taxation, just as the 
towns are doing. Districts to be 
served by any truek, of necessity 
housed in towns where a volunteer 
erew would be quickly available, 
would not necessarily be confined 
to township lines, but could be 
worked out in some way that would 
be practicable—A. C. Hanson. 

ACKSON County, Iowa—*‘ Ev- 

ery farm ought to have one or 
two fire extinguishers,’’ said Elmer 
Bowman, after his disastrous farm 
fire, which, in less than an hour, 
had swept away practically all of 








nor even a hose that might be used 
for putting out a small fire which 
would require only a small amount of water. 
An inereasing number of farms are being 
equipped with high voltage eleetrie eurrent 
from high lines, and where the owner has the 
means to equip these farms with automatie 
eleetrie water systems, more pressure is avail- 
able, and this system would therefore provide 
more satisfactory pressure for the fighting 
of fire. 

A hand fire extinguisher is a good thing to 
have in nearly every building. A lot of farms 
here have been so equipped during the last 
year or two. One of these extinguishers, with 
a little elear thinking and prompt action on 
the part of the owner, may often check a real 
serious fire menace. 


Trucks Not Speedy Enough 


A very large number of even our smaller 
towns have in the last few years provided 
themselves with motorized fire fighting equip- 
ment that has proved itself quite efficient im 
taking eare of town fires. Now these trucks 
are often ealled into service for farm fires in 
the community. The great fault of most of 
them is that they are not speedy enough nor 
properly equipped for fighting fires where 
there is not a high pressure water system such 
as the average town has to fall back upon. 

In my home town a 
two-speed truck was pur- 
chased some years ago. It 
has truck gears, which 
means low speed, and is 
mounted only with echem- 
ical tanks. This truck has 
been ealled into service in 
the country quite often, 
and several times has been 
of real help. Too often, 
however, it arrived after 
it was too late to be of 
much benefit. 

A man over at Canton, 
South Dakota, who has 
had several years’ experi- 
ence as fire chief, told me 
the other day that the im- 
portant thing in checking 
an ordinary fire is plenty 
ot pressure rather than a 
lot of water. He says that 


@ small amount of water 


delivered under high pressure, so that a spray 
will be formed as soon as it hits the burning 
timbers, will wet a wide area and keep fire 
from springing up again near where it is put 
out. ‘‘Booster’’ pumps now being manufac- 
tured will put out a lot of fire with a small 
amount of water. This Canton man contends 
that the ideal fire fighting equipment would 
be a small but fast light truck with a booster 
pump and an eighty-gallon water tank to be 
kept filled with water, and two or three small 
chemical tanks for hand use. He says that a 
truek of this type manned with four or five 
men could reach any average farm in the com- 
munity in time to do effeetive work most of 
the time. 

One community in this eounty, 
wood, Iowa, has during the past year, 
ed itself with equipment of this type. One of 
the problems hindering purehase of such 
equipment is that of finaneing. The towns 
ean not be blamed for not wanting to finance 
the cost of trueks better adapted to country 
use. At Larehwood, I understand that this 
problem has been solved by a large number of 
farmers buying ‘shares in the fire truck at 
$10 each, and in return for this they are to 
reeeive the service of the equipment any time 
it is needed. 


at Lareh- 
provid- 





Carelessness and lack of fire protection brought this destruction. 


his buildings, except the house. 

Two chemical fire extinguishers—certainly 
puny-looking instruments for fire fighting, 
one would think—had been brought to the 
scene from the nearby Buckhorn Creamery, 
and were promptly put to work on the garage 
and an old eorn erib that stood between the 
burning barn and the house. These two build- 
ings were saved, and in saving them from _ 
flames the dwelling house ws 
thing which would have been wae tate 
sible had not the ehemieal fire extinguishers 
played a part.—H. E. Skott. 





ARDIN County, lowa—A form of eooper- 

ation between farmers and the small town, 
which has been working out well here, is that 
of securing and maintaining fire service. 
About two years ago, our town of 260 inhabit- 
ants and neighboring farmers purehased a 
motorized fire truck. It was equipped with 
two 45-gallon tanks, portable extinguishers, 
hose, ladders, ete., and the price paid was 
$2,375. 

Of this amount, the town paid $800, and 
agreed to furnish storage and maintenance, 
and to man it. The remaining $1,575 was 
raised by interested farmers within a radius 
of four or five miles, each paying $25, which 
entitles them to membership and protection of 

the fire service. The truek 
is housed im an accessible 
compartment of the town 
hall, which is kept. heated 
in winter, and the man 
who is in charge lives next 
door. The tanks are kept 
ready, and an extra sup- 
ply of chemicals is ear- 
ried in the truek. 

In ease of a fire, the 
summons Is made directly 
to the telephone office, 
whieh is equipped with an 
electric whistle and fire 
alarm. The operator at 
onee sets the siren going 
and ealls the fire chief. It 
has been the experience of 
our service that usually 
within five minutes after 
the call was received the 
truck would be manned 

* (Concluded on page 13) 
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OUR WORLD-WIDE RESPONSIBILITIES 


HE most powerful nation in the world is 

more and more learning that it can no 
longer disregard the rest of the world witheut 
sutfering from the most serious consequences. 
For ten years we have tried to get away with 
the childish trick of insisting that the Allied 
governments pay their debts to us in full 
while at the same time we made this debt pay- 
ment as difficult as possible by raising higher 
and higher tariff barriers, 

Under the Young plan, which went into ef- 
fect a little over a year ago, the Germans were 
to pay the Allies and the Allies were to pay 
the United States annually about $300,000,- 
000. The United States government has never 
recognized the fact that the German repara- 
tions were hooked up definitely and directly 
with the money owed by the Allies to the 
United States government. But whether the 
United States government likes it or not, the 
fact remains that if we would forgive the Al- 
lies the debts which they owe us, they in turn 
would cancel the greater part of the German 
reparations. 

The Germans have become almost hopelessly 
discouraged about the reparation problem and 
the United States more than any other na- 
tion except France is responsible for that dis- 
couragement. 

This affects us here in Iowa, because a rev- 
olution in Germany, whether fascist or com- 
munist, would shake the whole world. Steady 
going, industrious Germany is one of the fun- 
damentals of world-wide prosperity, and so 
when the German elections were held a month 
or so ago, the world was shocked to discover 
that the parties against paying the repara- 
tions had won a great victory. And now we 
have Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, former president 
of the reichsbank, talking with President 
Hoover and Andrew Mellon about a tempo- 
rary moratorium by Germany on reparations 
payment. Doctor Schacht also talked with 
the governor of the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank about a plan for the United States 
government giving the Allies more time on 
the Allied debt if the Allied governments in 
turn gave Germany a moratorium. 

Doctor Schacht has done the United States 
a good service by opening up this matter. 
W*en the German elections in September in- 
dicated the depth of the German feeling on 
this matter, the world became so alarmed that 
depression in prices was greatly intensified. 
In our opinion the German elections had far 





more to do with the October weakness in 
wheat prices than did the Rvissian short 
selling. 

The thing for the United States government 
to do now is to make a great gesture of good 
will toward the rest of the world. Nothing 
would do more to create world-wide confi- 
dence than for the United States government 
to forgive the Allies their debts on condition 
that they in turn forgive the Germans their 
reparations. The only loss to the people in the 
United States would be that our wealthy in- 
come tax payers would not be able to get the 
benefit of further reduction in income taxes 
as fast as would otherwise be the case. Ninety- 
nine out of every hundred people in Iowa 
would benefit and benefit greatly, if the Unit- 
ed States government would only behave as 
a sensible, broad-minded business man would 
under a similar situation. 





THE HIGHER FREIGHT RATE ON 
CORN 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has 

ordered that on January 1, 1931, wheat 
freight rates in certain parts of the country 
shall be reduced, but not in Iowa. Further- 
more, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
says that corn freight rates are to be in- 
ereased. For example, on corn from Des 
Moines to Chicago, the freight rate at the 
present time is 10.4 cents, and if the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has its way the 
rate after January 1, 1931, will be 11.5 cents. 

Fortunately, Judge Henderson and Walter 
Condran, acting as commerce counsels for the 
state of Iowa, have recently filed a petition 
for a rehearing with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. In this report, it is definitely set 
forth that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is proposing to haul Kansas wheat on a 
cheaper mile per bushel basis than Iowa wheat 
and, furthermore, that the commission is not 
justified in raising the freight rate on corn. 
Illinois, which is the greatest commercial pro- 
ducer of corn next to Iowa, is not having her 
freight rates increased. It seems, on the one 
hand, that the Interstate Commeree Commis- 
sion is prepared to give a differential advan- 
tage to Kansas on wheat; on the other hand a 
differential advantage to Illinois on corn. 
lowa does not propose to sit idly by and see 
this happen. We congratulate Henderson 
and Condran for acting in their official ea- 
pacity so promptly on behalf of the state of 
Iowa. 

This proposed raise of one cent a bushel in 
corn freight rates can easily do Iowa at least 
ten times as much damage as the entire tariff 
of 25 cents a bushel on corn does good. 





PRICES FOR QUALITY 

NE way to get better prices for choice 

hogs is to sell pork products to the eon- 
sumer on a graded basis. That isn’t all, of 
course. These prices must be reflected back 
to the packer, and from him to the producer. 
And that means handling of hogs on a graded 
basis from the time they leave the farm until 
they reach the consumer. 

Right now it hardly pays to raise hogs that 
are sure to produce first class bacon and other 
cuts. The packer, remembering ‘‘fill,’’ re- 
membering the low grade hogs he buys every 
day, doubting the possibility of judging 
grades on foot, will pay less than the good 
hogs are worth because he knows he will get 
stung on some poor ones. 

Professor Paul L. Miller, of lowa State Col- 
lege, speaking before the international confer- 
ence of economists at Cornell this vear, stated 
the problem in this way: ‘*When the packer 
must take some chances on the quality and 
condition of the hogs, naturally the prices of- 
fered must be lower than they might be for 
hogs guaranteed to be free from defects. If 
the merits of slaughter hogs could be precisely 
determined while the hogs are on the hoof, 
standardization would be a relatively simple 
matter. But slaughter tests have revealed con- 
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siderable variation in the value of hogs grad- 
ed as closely as possible by inspection. 

‘*So, when the packer must rely entirely 
upon inspection in buying, he must allow for 
certain defects that, on the average, the hovs 
may be expected to have. Most of these de. 
fects are under the control of the producers 
and handlers of the animals. Farmers could 
therefore offer their hogs to packers in such 
a way as to give assurance to packers concern. 
ing the slaughter condition of the animals, 
This is not done at the public markets. There 
the packers must take their chances. The re- 
sult is that all producers selling at these mar- 
kets are penalized by lower prices because 
a comparatively few of them have shipped 
hogs below standard with respect to these 
concealed qualities.’’ 

Professor Miller suggests that farmer avgen- 
cies, selling direct to packers, possibly on the 
basis of grading of the carcasses after slaugh- 
ter, have the best chance to get value for 
quality. In addition, of course, packers will 
have to carry the grading idea thru to the re- 
tailer and make sure that the buyer who 
wants first class bacon and is willing to pay 
for it gets exactly that. 

Farmers have the knowledge, the equipment 
and the strains of hogs to produce first class 
carcasses. At present, however, the market- 
ing system doesn’t provide full returns for 
the producers who do best at raising hogs of 
quality. Will the packers work with farmers’ 
marketing agencies to remedy this fundamen- 
tal weakness in hog marketing? 





OPPORTUNITY FOR A STATESMAN 


(CORN belt farmers are going to have plenty 

to eat this winter, a good roof overhead, a 
fire in the stove, and some money to spend 
when they go to town. In other words, on the 
farm, affairs will go on as usual. 

But farmers are going to have a little 
trouble in enjoying these good meals and 
these comfortable homes quite to the full. In 
the cities, especially in the big industrial cen- 
ters, men are walking the streets looking for 
work, and women are going thru the com- 
pounded anguish of seeing their babies blue 
with cold, erying with hunger. 

Farmers can’t quite enjoy what they have 
while this is going on. As sympathetic human 
beings, they don’t like it; as business men, 
too, they have little cause to approve. From 
the business standpoint, farmers want work- 
ers employed, getting good wages, eating good 
meals three times a day. Farmers, especially 
producers of goods of high quality, profit 
directly from the prosperity of urban workers. 

What eaused this urban depression? What 
can be done to eure it? Every street corner, 
every country store has its debaters on both 
subjects. 

Fortunately, before the depression came, 
there was developed a considerable body of 
information on the cause, treatment and pre- 
vention of such business erises. To this body 
of information, Herbert Hoover, then secre- 
tary of commerce, was a leading centributor. 
These studies pointed out three major factors 
in = depression : 

. Deflation of the price level, thru inade- 
quacy of the gold supply or of eredit ar- 
rangements. 

Producing more goods than folks lave 
money to buy; or, in other words, failing t¢ 
pay workers enough to enable them to buy 
the goods produced. 

Creation of artificial barriers to trade. 

How do these advance guesses cheek witli 
the present situation? The price level lias 
gone down 13 per cent in the last year. Every 
industry has more goods than it can sel]; pre 
dueing power has outrun buying power. The 
Hawley-Smooth tariff has been imitated !) 
other nations, so that international trade lias 
more hurdles to jump than ever before. 

What can be done? President Hoover could 
call an international conference on gold. 
eredit and the price level; 
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he could’ direct the Federal Reserve Board 
to use its powers in favor of a mild ‘inflation 
that would bring the price level back at least 
to its 1926 standard. 

A special session of congress could be called 
to authorize the immediate adoption of the 
federal building program already outlined for 
the next five years. A bond issue might fi- 
nance this; or the old excess profits tax might 
be revived. This would give employment to 
many men, inerease buying power, stimulate 
business generally, and incidentally be quite 
sound business for the federal government, 
sinee, with prices low, this is a good time to 
build postoffices and roads. 

Third, the Hawley-Smoot tariff could be re- 
pealed; the Fordney-MeCumber tariff sub- 
stituted; and an additional clause adopted 
that would provide for a reduction of 2 per 
cent a year on all duties above 20 per cent ad 
valorem. This would bring about a gradual 
reduction without any shoek to business. Such 
action would also lead to the repeal of retalia- 
tory measures adopted by foreign countries 
after the Hawley bill passed the house. 

Of these three measures, the third, tariff 
reform, is probably out of the question unless 
the Republican party and Hoover make a 
right-about-face in policy. The first, however, 
has been mildly approved by both parties; 
the second has been vigorously approved in 
prineiple by Hoover as secretary of commeree, 
and by leaders on both sides. We believe that 
President Hoover could get support from both 
parties if he announeed a program of mild in- 
flation and recommended an immediate start 
on the five year building program. 

In war time, we adopt courageous and vig- 
orous methods like these. Why not in time ‘of 
peace ? 

This is. President. Hoover’s opportunity. 
We believe he will be astonished at the vigor- 
ous support that will come to him from all 
parties if he takes the lead. These measures 
were urged almost a year ago; adopted at that 
time, we would probably have been: over the 
depression by now. Even now, however, such 
measures, if adopted speedily, could make 
American cities a lot better place for working 
people this winter than they look to be right 
now. 





THE THIRTY-FIRST INTERNATIONAL 
LIVESTOCK EXPOSITION 


Wit the sincere purpose of rendering 

the livestock industry and those engaged 
therein a service, the International Livestock 
Show and Exposition was organized, and held 
the first show at the Union Stoekyards, in 
1900. Liberal prizes were offered in the in- 
dividual and earload fat stock classes, and 
the first show was a splendid suecess. Edu- 
cation has been the keynote of the show from 
its very inception, and it has gradually grown 
and expanded until it is recognized as the 
greatest livestock show in the world. It offers 
those who attend not only an opportunity to 
study the best types of fat eattle, hogs and 
sheep, and how they turn out in the eareass 
contest, but likewise an opportunity to look 
over the very best the various breeds afford 
in breeding cattle, hogs, sheep and_ horses. 
The International also furnishes splendid en- 
tertaimment in the saddle and light harness 
horse shows, held in the evening, and these 
shows likewise are memorable events. 

The boys’ and girls’ Four-H Club exhibits 
are one of the features of the International, 
and many farm folks have eome to look upon 
the International as one of the shows they 
want by all means to attend. The dates of 
the International this year are November 29 
to December 6, and it will bring together the 
champions at the various shows of the year, 
including those from Canada as well as from 
various parts of the United States, in the 
breeding rings, and the greatest gathering of 
fat steers and earload lots of finished and 
feeding cattle that have ever been gathered to- 
gether at one place. It will be held as usual 


at the Union Stockyards, in Chicago, and we 
anticipate that this year’s International, as 
those of former years, will exceed those of the 
past. A few days spent at the International, 
taking advantage of the educational opportu- 
nities it affords for the study of the various 
breeds, is certainly worth while. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture exhibit, which is quite 
complete, and the Small Grain and Hay Show, 
are additional features since the inauguration 
of the International. It has had, and continues 
to deserve, splendid support and attendance 
from all folks interested in agricultural prog- 
ress. 





FLOOD COMES IN FEBRUARY 

RANCIS A, FLOOD will be in Iowa in 

February. We are now arranging his 
speaking schedule. If your community wants 
him, write us at onee. We want to get his 
itinerary lined up by December 1. 

When you write, tell us how many people 
your hall will handle. We want to arrange 
Flood’s trip so that as many people as pos- 
sible can hear him. The fee will be #40 for 
each appearance. If you ean, give us several 
possible dates, on any-of which you will be 
able to schedule a meeting. 

Flood is an old friend to all readers of this 
paper. You are reading his articles on South 
America now. Wouldn't you like to meet him 
face to face and hear him tell you about his 
trip? 

Get your applications in before December 1. 
Other things being equal, applications will be 
given preference in the order in which they 
are received. 





THE HANDICAPPED CHILD 

F YOUR child is a little deaf, has a speech 

defect, or hasn’t good eyes, what sort of a 
ehance does he have to get an education in 
your country school? These handicapped chil- 
dren need a good edueation even more than 
normal children. They aren’t likely to get it 
in the ordinary school either in town or 
country. 

A recent survey in Iowa, made as a part of 
the investigation of the school system ordered 
by the last legislature, shows that this ques- 
tion comes home to country In the 
rural distriets surveyed, there were a number 
with poor sight. poor hearing, or speech de- 
others. crippled or mentally deficient, 


people. 


fects ; 
were found. 

These children need special classes and spe- 
cial treatment. How to provide this in our 
rural school system is one of the most puz- 
zling of our problems. 
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~EVERAL of us were talking together as we 
watehed the corn eombine work at the 
Model Farm. There the machine went across 
the field, taking two rows of corn at a speed 
of two and one-half miles an hour. The eir- 
eular saws on the front of the machine cut 
the corn stalks off and the spiral earried the 
stalks into the machine with the greatest cer- 
tainty. The only corn missed was that which 
had fallen off the stalk. The stalks and cobs 
were blown out at the tail of the machine just 
like so much straw. We examined the cobs 
and found that while there was a httle grain 
left on them. the loss in this way was probably 
no more than with ordinary shelling. After 
seeing all of this, we fell to talking as to the 
effect a machine of this sort would have upon 
the ordinary Iowa farm. Obviously, the old- 
fashioned corn crib would have to go: the new 
bins would have tight sides and would only 
have to be one-half as large in order to hold 
the same number of bushels. If the new bins 
were placed overhead, it would be possible by 
spouting from the bin to handle the shelled 
grain in a very easy way. Of course, the thing 
that disturbed all of us was the fact that corn 


in early November usually contains around 21 
per cent moisture, and it will not keep as 
shelled corn ina bin until it is down to around 
15 per cent moisture. Of course, it is possible 
to put the shelled corn in a railroad ear and 
ship it to market at onee, where they have 
driers, but most of us want to hold the bulk of 
our corn on the home farm for feeding. | have 
been doing a little experimenting on my own 
farm with a shelled corn drier and realize that 
it is easily possible to dry ordinary corn down 
to 15 per cent at a cost of not more than two 
cents a bushel. But a drier costs a lot of mon- 
ey, whether it be installed on the farm or at 
the loeal elevator. With a furnace and fan in- 
stalled and ready to go, a good drier will 
probably eost around $3,000. Perhaps much 
cheaper driers can be devised, and maybe it 
will be possible even to use the exhaust of the 
tractor to dry the corn as fast as it is shelled 
in the field, altho I rather doubt this. Some 
folks say that portable driers mounted on 
trueks will be the eventual solution. 

Farmers will not diseard their hand pick- 
ing, their machine picking and their corn eribs 
all at once. On the smaller sized farms, espe- 
cially, the farmers ean see that the investment 
in a corn combine, corn drier and new bins 
for shelled corn will be prohibitive unless the 
work is done on a custom basis. Just the same, 
the eorn eombine is a direct challenge to all of 
us in the corn belt. Ai iirst, it may not have 
much effeet, but after a time I am expecting 
many of the larger farmers to use it, and per- 
haps a business will spring up whieh will be 
based on doing custom work for corn growing 
farmers. One particular farmer may own a 
corn combine and an elevator equipped with 
drying equipment. This man will harvest the 
eorn for a large number of farmers in his 
neighborhood, will transport it to his elevator 
by truck, and will then dry it down to 15 per 
cent moisture. He will store it in his elevator 
until the farmers either want to truck it back 
to their own farms or ship it on to the termi- 
nal market. This is just one of the many pos- 
Perhaps 
a portable drier mounted on a truek will solve 
the problem better. During the next five years 
there will evidently be a very pretty battle 
between the folks making eorn eombines and 


sibilities whieh suggest themselves. 


those making eorn pieking machines. The 
great bulk of the farmers who have thus far 
stuek by hand husking will wateh the whole 
affair with the very greatest interest because 
they will know that sooner or later their wel- 
profound 
The ehanzes will not be 


fare is goine to be atfeeted by 
ehanges of this sort. 
so very fast, but they will be fast enough to 
cause us all to stand on our toes and watch. 

As a eorn breeder. T am especially interest- 
ed in this machine beeause I ean foresee the 
need for a kind of corn with big shanks which 
will not drop off the stalk. Also, the combine 
may bring baek into favor small eared, two- 
eared sorts, with many suckers. 


HAVE been told by a man high in publie 

life that the Farm Board would now like 
to take hold of farm produets in a big way, 
with the idea of rapidly advancing prices. It 
seems the Farm Board is convineed that prices 
ean go very little if any lower. If President 
Hoover would permit it, therefore, the Farm 

3oard would like to take some decisive price 

advaneing action. It is said, however, that 
President Hoover, in his personal conversa- 
tions, has questioned the wisdom of improv- 
ing prices by extensive purchases on the part 
of government financed stabilization eorpora- 
tions. He fears that government dipping into 
business in a big way would serve as a start- 
ing place for evils of all kinds. 

I wish President Hoover would eome out 
with a clear-cut statement as to what he thinks 
of the farm situation and the proper relation- 
ship of the government to it. As long as the 
Farm Board is reported to be deferring con- 
siderably to the president’s wishes, we should 
know his views on these important matters. 

HENRY A. WALLACE. 
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Don’t Lie About Your Cows 


Some Cow Test Records Exceed Actual Sales 


organized in Jackson county, Iowa. A 

year later, all three had ceased to exist. 
Today, only three Jackson county farmers are 
members of such an organization. Repeated 
attempts by the Farm Bureau to organize at 
least one such association have been un- 
suceessful. 

Jackson county has six prosperous coopera- 
tive ereameries, two of which rank among the 
high ten in Iowa. During the past decade, 
there has been a steady increase in the amount 
of butter manufactured by these creameries. 
The number of cows of the dairy breeds and 
the acreage of legume hay have increased by 
leaps and bounds. Topographically, Jackson 
county is like its neighbor, Clayton. Yet the 
latter has nine cow testing associations. Why 
this difference ? 

Evidently the farmers of Jackson county 
think they gave the cow testing association a 
fair trial and have found it not suited to 
their needs. If so, why not? 


ik 1922, three cow-testing associations were 


An Almost Universal Criticism 


Diligent inquiry among ex-members and 
creamery officials brings forth the almost 
universal criticism that the cow testing as- 
sociation records always exceed by a wide 
margin the butterfat actually paid for by 
the creamery. For example, John Doe has 
a good herd of fifteen dairy cows, and 
joins the cow testing association for a 
year. At the end of the year, the tester 
finds (theoretically) that the herd has 
produced 3,600 pounds of butterfat, which 
sold for $1,800, at a feed cost of $1,100, 
leaving Mr. Doe some $700—erroneously 
called ‘‘profit’’—for his labor, interest, 
texes, insurance, use of buildings, depreci- 
ation, veterinary expense, bull service, 
and other items too numerous to mention. 
Nevertheless, the record made by his cows 
pleases Mr. Doe, and he promptly reports 
the results to his wife. On checking up the 
testing record with the cream statements, 
however, Mrs. Doe finds that actually only 
2,547 pounds of butterfat were sold to the 
ereamery, and that the actual cash was 
only $1,273.49. The final outcome of such 
results can easily be imagined. 

In the opinion of many Jackson county 
creamery people, such results account for 


By H. E. Skott 


the failure of the cow testing associations. 
Cream checks are useful for paying grocery 
bills, taxes or anything else requiring coin of 
the realm, but the theoretical production of a 
man’s dairy herd does not even pay his asso- 
ciation dues. 

The 1922 experience with cow testing asso- 
ciations did not leave Jackson county cream- 
ery people in a mood favorable toward such 
work, because they were continually in trouble 
on account of the failure of the members to 
get credit at the creamery for the amount of 
butterfat that they were supposed to have pro- 
duced. Some directors called it a humbug. 

In this connection, it is well to point out 
that usually creamery buttermakers tend to 
read both cream weights and tes’s low rather 
than high, because they like to have the repu- 
tation of getting a high overrun. It is pos- 











Do your actual sales check with the cow tester’s records? 


sible that this may at times be overdone. In 
some cases carelessness at the ereamery may 
account for losses in butterfat, but it is hardl) 
likely that such was the case with all of the 
creameries involved in 1922. 

C. E. Brandt, former field man for the 
Wapsie Valley Creamery, at Independence», 
is authority for the statement that the averay: 
farmer actually sells to the creamery on! 
from 100 to 120 pounds of butterfat per cow 
per year. It has been the writer’s experienc: 
that many farmers think they are doing we!| 
with their cows if they sell over $60 worth 
butterfat per cow per year. Records at the 
Buckhorn Creamery show that relatively fey 
farmers are able to sell over 200 pounds 
butterfat pér cow per year. The latter ; 
the outstanding dairymen. 

Some of the variation between the cow test- 
er’s record and the amount of cream sold at 
the creamery can be accounted for. Milk and 
eream are used for household purposes, 
the separator does not skim absolutely 
clean, some milk is fed to farm animals, 
and some is wasted. All these items should 
not account for from 15 to 35 per cent of 
the butterfat produced by a large herd. 
Creamery people have suggested that the 
association member may purposely get in 
a long day for his herd on testing day, in 
order to make a good showing, but it does 
not seem likely that every member of a 
cow testing association would have such a 
great desire to fool himself. 


Looks Bad for All Concerned 


In speaking to R. A. Martin, tester for 
the Clinton County Cow Testing Associa- 
tion, Bruce Werden, secretary of the 
Buckhorn Creamery, said: ‘‘As things 
stand now, it looks bad for the tester, for 
the creamery, and for the patron.’’ One 
or more of the parties involved must, on 
the face of the situation, be dishonest. 
Floyd Johnston, of the extension depart- 
ment at Ames, says that as far as he 
knows, no attempt has been made to check 
creamery sales with the association ree- 
ords. Mr. Werden states that within six 
months he will know something, since he 
is now checking the butterfat in the cream 
received on testing day against the test- 
er’s herd record (Concluded on page 23) 





Follow the Huskers by Radio 


N. B. C. Network Will Broadcast the National Contest 


OT a radio set? Well, that’s fine; you 
are fixed for the national eorn husking 
contest to be held near Norton, Kansas, 

November 14. That’s where the big fellows— 
state champions and runners-up of Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Indiana, Illinois, Nebraska, Missouri 
and Kansas—will fight it out for the national 
corn husking supremacy. There will be some 
classy husking when these fellows start down 
thru the field. Anyone who has seen a local 
eorn husking contest would certainly like to 
be present in that certain corn field in north- 
west Kansas when the starting gun is fired 
next Friday. 

How many can go, tho? Well, a lot of us 
could and it would be a fine trip, too. It would 
be a splendid excuse to get out and take that 
trip you have postponed all summer. Some 
folks won't be able to get away, however, and 
that’s where the radio comes in. The National 
Broadcasting Company has it all fixed so ev- 
erybody can listen to the national contest. 
Tune in on your nearest radio station, which 
regularly carries N. B. C, programs, from 
11:30 a. m. to 12:30 p. m., central standard 
time, Friday, November 14. A. W. ‘‘Sen’’ 
Kaney, veteran sports announcer, will be at 
the microphone to give you a full detailed de- 
scription of the contest. Come in from the 
field a little early and get in on this ‘‘world 


’ 


series’’ of the corn fields.’’ If the neighbors 
don’t have a radio set, they probably would 
appreciate a chance to listen in with you. 

Iowans may hear the husking contest pro- 
gram over radio stations WHO (Des Moines) 
and WOC (Davenport). Other midwest sta- 
tions which will be carrying the program are 
WOW (Omaha), WDAF (Kansas City), 
WLS (Chieago), KFAB (Lincoln), KSTP 
(St. Paul), 

Special wires have been strung to the con- 
test field and workers have erected a tall booth 
from which the announcers may see all that 
is going on. 

Good roads lead to Norton. Iowans may go 
to Omaha over federal highway No. 32 or an- 
other convenient route, and proceed beyond 
Lineoln, Nebraska, over federal highway No. 
38. Turn southward on federal highway No. 
81 at its junction with No. 38, west of Lin- 
eoln, and continue south to the junction with 
federal highway No. 36, which continues west 
into Norton. An alternate route is over No. 65 
south from Des Moines thru Iowa, thru north- 
ern Missouri on federal highway No. 69, and 
then west to Norton over federal highway No. 
36 from its junction with No. 69. 

fowans will be particularly interested in 
the outcome of the national contest, because 
the title has been out of the state for the past 


two years and because the winner and runner- 
up of the state contest at Shenandoah today 
will logically. be very fast huskers to survive 
such a field of entrants as Clyde Tague, of 
Guthrie Center, last year’s state champion and 
third in the national contest, and Fred Stanek, 
of Fort Dodge, national champion in 1924, 
1926 and 1927, and state champion in 1926 
and 1927. 

Interest in corn husking contests has grow! 
year by year since the first affair was ar- 
ranged back in 1922 by Henry A. Wallace. 
The idea was subsequently adopted by the 
Standard and Capper farm papers, and defi- 
nite rules and standards were adopted. Each 
year these papers in the states of Kansas, In- 
diana, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Illinois and 
Minnesota send two contestants to the national 
contest. : 

The 1931 national contest will be held im 
Grundy county, Iowa. Folks in Grundy coun- 
ty are already in preparation for the national 
affair and will grow three fields of corn, the 
best of which will be selected for the huskers. 
The slogan for the 1931 contest is ‘‘Corn Belt 
Derby! Come by Airway, Highway, Any- 
way!’’ If you can’t go down to Kansas this 
year, gather around the radio set, and make 
a resolution that you will be at Grundy Center 
next year, 
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When We Drove Hogs to Market 


Pigs Had Longer Legs, But They Paid the Taxes Just the Same 


By Donald R. Murphy 


to Chicago. One Clinton county, 
Iowa, pioneer, George E. Bailey, 





“ AKE down the bars, boys, 
and stand back!”’ 


The gate was down. A long 
legged, sharp nosed, thin backed 
ereature detached himself from his 
mates and went sniffing toward the 
opening. The long bristles stood up 
ou his back. He was wary, he was 
truculent, but he was hopeful. In 
that pen, surrounded by a fenee ten 
rails high (for a razorback eould 
jump like a greyhound), twenty 
hogs had been kept for six months. 
Most of them were two years old; 
they had been fed corn steadily since 
they had been shut up; the heaviest 
weighed less than 200 pounds. 

Back from the pen, on the side 





HOG RAISING IN THE EARLY DAYS 


What do you remember of the stories of your father or 
grandfather about raising hogs in the early days in the 
corn belt? Can you add to the information given in the 
article below? We want to collect more facts on hog raising 
in the days before the railroad came in. 
letters. 


The accompanying article is reprinted from The Palimp- 
sest, published by the Iowa Historical Society, by the per- 
mission of its editors. Iowa people whe want to know more 
about the early days of the state should get acquainted with 
this little magazine, published at the State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. 


Send in your 


says: ‘* We tried to get these pigs to 
125 or 150 pounds, and then join 
with the neighbors in November and 
start for Chicago. I think it took 
over a week to get there. And today 
you wouldn't eall them hogs. They 
had plenty of legs, but no hams.’’ 
At the river, a number of small 
packing plants sprang up, and some 
not so small. Alexandria, in Mis- 
souri, got the hoe business of south- 
eastern Iowa, tho its real boom days 
came after the Civil war. Pork was 
salted down, or put up in barrels, 
for the southern trade. It was a big 








away from the road, six boys on 
horseback waited. Eight men and older boys 
were on foot, and armed with heavy clubs. 

The leading razorback stepped gingerly 
over the bottom rail, sniffed the air, gave a 
sidelong glanee at the men and at the open 
road ahead. ‘‘Whoof!’’ It was a snort that 
made the horses jump. The razorback was off 
down the road, and after him the snorting 
herd. 

‘*Tt looked to me like they were going twen- 
ty feet at a jump.’” So H. G. MeMillan, then 
of Washington county, Iowa, described the 
scene. ‘* The fellows on foot couldn ’t begin to 
keep up. The boys raced their horses for half 
a mile after them, and then the hogs scattered 
into the timber.”’ 

Nobody was very much alarmed. After all, 
the hogs had started in the right direction. 
Nobedy expected to do much driving the first 
day. ‘“They’ll find each other in a couple of 
hours,’’ said the owner comfortably; ‘‘then 
we'll herd ’em back on the road again.’’ 


Driving Well by Late Afternoon 


Sure enough, in two hours a seout on a pony 
found the herd. The drivers came up. The 
hogs, a little tired by this time, were edged 
back to the road. Two miles farther along, 
however, the herd began to gallop again and 
finally to seatter. The men waited; the herd 
reassembled ; it was herded 
back on the road ; by late af- 
ternoon, the hogs were driv- 
ing well. By evening, they 
were worn out enough to be 
driven into a eorral. The 
extra herders had gone 
back; the men who were 
making the drive went into 
the farmhouse for supper. 
They slept that night on 
straw on the barn floor. The 
next morning the drive 
would go on. 

This was the way they 
marketed hogs in Iowa be- 
fore the Civil war, in see- 
tions where the hog had to 
furnish his own transporta- 
tion to market. 

We do it differently now. 
Breeds are different, feed- 
ing methods are different, 
so are marketing methods. 
One thing remains the same 
in 1930 as in 1850. The hog 
was in 1850, as he is now, 
the major souree of income 
for lowa farmers. Listen to 
J. H. Wallace, secretary of the State Agricul- 
tural Soeiety, at the January, 1860, meeting. 
After noting that the pork sold from Iowa 
would amount to $1,800,000 in the previous 
year, he added: ‘‘The hog crop of Iowa the 
past two years has been the salvation’ of the 
State. Without it, many farmers could not 


have paid their taxes. It has saved the state 
trom bankruptey.’’ The hard times of 1857 
had hurt Iowa; but hogs had saved the day. 

In 1929, the Iowa farmer had a gross return 
of $262,938,000 from hogs. This was 36.4 per 
cent of the gross agricultural income. The hog 
is still important, but we raise a few more. 





Where did the first Iowa hogs come from? 
Early settlers found lean sows rooting for 
acorns in the timber of southeastern Iowa. 
De Soto brought hogs with him in 1540; some 
eseaped as far north as Arkansas, and prob- 
ably worked up into Missouri. There may 
have been Spanish blood in the early Iowa 
razorback. More likely is the guess that hogs 
worked west faster than the pioneers. Set- 
tlers brought hogs with them as they worked 
into the back country east of the Alleghenies ; 
some hogs eseaped to the timber; the hardiest 
survived and went rooting westward. This 
process was repeated as the frontier moved 
west, so that the wild hogs were being replen- 
ished by hogs only less wild that had got tired 
of the pen. 

How did they escape wild animals? Appar- 
ently most wild animals were glad to stay out 
of their way. In the fifties, a sow got out of 
her pen on a Webster county, Iowa, farm and 
started down the river. An ineautious she- 
wolf and three eubs attaeked her. The farmer 
who was trailing her found the bodies of the 
wolves; the sow herself, unhurt, was picked 
up a mile or two farther on. 

Frank Holland, a Van Buren county, Iowa, 
farmer, who has listened to stories from his 
father and uncle, who came into Towa in the 
forties and fifties, says: ‘‘Father tells of 











The Drovers Halt. 
(After the painting of 1878, by F. O. C. Darley.) 


being sent to the timber to feed the mother 
sow. Tales of her prowess in defending her 
young and the manner of her appearing from 
the nest, eaused him to throw the corn and 
make a dash for home. These hogs were rath- 
er tall, with extremely heavy ears, of no par- 
tieular breed, but resembling in color the 
Spotted Poland of today. These hogs sported 
plenty of bristles, which were wont to stand 
erect when anything went wrong; an inclina- 
tion to wander far in search of food, and a dis- 
position unpleasant, to say the least.’’ 

Before the railroad, the main markets for 
hogs were at river towns, tho some drove clear 





item in the freight receipts on the 
steamboats. 

Not all hogs were driven in and killed. At 
many points, farmers killed at home in winter, 
dressed the hogs, racked the frozen eareasses 
up like cordwood on sleds and drove into town 
to the packing plant. 

The day of the wild hog passed quickly. 
Along the river, he began to be displaced as 
the steamboat trade offered a handy market 
for pork. Back from the river, better and 
heavier hogs were brought in as the railroads 
crept west. By the Civil war, railroads had 
reached Cedar Rapids, Iowa City, Washington 
and Ottumwa. As Unele Henry Wallace said, 
‘‘the railroad had shortened the nose, short- 
ened the legs and done away with the bristles, 
put a more lovely kink in the tail and changed 
the color from mixed white and black to blaek, 
white or red.”’ 


Some Hogs of Splendid Quality 


It was not until the sixties, however, that 
breeds we recognize now began to show up 
clearly. Before that, there were white hogs, 
something like our Chester Whites, blaek and 
white hogs with a sandy mixture in the white, 
that resembled our Spotted Polands in color. 
But they were great improvements on the first 
razorbacks. John Hauck, an Adams county, 
Iowa, pioneer, says of the hogs that sueceeded 
the wild hogs in the fifties: ‘‘As I look back 
now over those earlier years 
I am more than impressed 
at the splendid quality of 
some of the hogs raised on 
our farm. They were not as 
good as the present-day 
hogs, but they were far bet- 
ter than what many people 
would expect.”’ 

Marketing troubles were 
not over when the railroad 
came in. Early trains ran 
on uncertain schedules, and 
accommodations for  live- 
stock were bad, stock ears 
nothing more than flat ears 
with sideboards. Up in 
Fayette county, lowa, the 
first stock train ran into 
diffieulties. J. S. Knight 
says: ‘‘The engine brought 
only one ear. It was so eold 
that the little streams about 
here were frozen over, so 
water was hauled in barrels 
a distanee of four or five 
miles. The engine boiled it 
away as fast as it was 
hauled. Finally, the engine 
with the loaded stock car moved out of town 
to a big slough, where the train men tried to 
get a supply of water but failed. The buyer 
unloaded his hogs, bought all the corn and 
straw he could find, and kept them until the 
weather warmed up sufficiently to warrant 
the engine coming back.’”’ 

Out in the prairie country, where railroads 
had not come, the settlers were under a double 
handicap. They were a long way from mar- 
ket; drives of 175 miles or more are on ree- 
ord, and they apparently didn’t have wild 
hogs trained for long distance work. The 
razorbacks stayed (Concluded on page 12) 
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Brazilians use their cattle for both beef and work. 


A Keyhole Peek at Brazil 


Mr. Cox Gives Mr. Flood an Earful About the Bush 


By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


““%7OU musn’t imagine you've seen 

Brazil just because you’ve spent 
a few days here in Rio de Janeiro,” 
warned my friend Mr. Cox, as we sat 
on his porch one evening in the Queen 
City of the Tropics. His big hand 
swept out in a gesture deprecating all 
the voluptuous beauty of the tropical 
night about us, the surf booming at 
our feet, the palm-fringed lawn, the 
black pinnacle of mountain above our 
heads. We had been assembling our 
gear for a trip into the bush until 
darkness had made it easier to sit and 
talk. The 30-30 rifle with which he has 
shot every variety of big game on the 
North American continent lay across 
the sharp ledge of his knees. 

“No, Rio isn’t Brazil any more than 
New York City is the whole United 
States. You can’t sum up a country 
after one peek thru the keyhole any 
more than you can judge the world 
from your own vine and fig tree.” 

My friend W. T. Cox, forester, hunt- 
er, naturalist, former Minnesotan and 
now head of the Brazilian forest serv- 
ice which he was recently called down 
there to organize, has spent many long 
years learning things it would have 
been much easier to guess about and 
studying places which others take for 
eranted. 

Cox has been in every county in 
many states and in every precinct in 
some, on horseback, in canoes, and 
afoot, as consulting forester for rail- 
roads, lumber companies, and states. 
At one time, in the forest service in 
Washington, D. C., he had under his 
personal supervision all of our national 
forests, parks and grazing grounds, 
and he was formerly state forester of 
Minnesota. He spent solid weeks in 
airplanes flying over Canada mapping 
their forest resources for that govern- 
ment. 


Forest Service Recently Organized 


Brazil, with perhaps the greatest 
forest of any nation on earth, had no 
forestry department in the government 
at all until a year ago when they sum- 
moned Cox to come down and organize 
a forest service, and start the proper 
development of this immense industry. 
He had had time to meet my boat 
when I arrived in Rio on the Southern 
Cross, to show me the city, and now 
suggested taking me back in the inte- 
rior on a month’s trip into the bush, in 
the headwaters of one of the Amazon 
tributaries, the Rio Araguaya. 

“But don’t think you can see all of 
Brazil in a month,” Cox warned. “And 
don’t give your readers, if any, the 
idea that you know all about Brazil 
when you go home. Don't. even try it. 
You don’t know all about the United 
States and you've lived there most of 
your life. So don’t think you can crack 
this Brazil nut in two months. 

“You really don’t need to know much 
to answer questions about Brazil any- 
way. Either ‘Yes,’ or ‘No,’ will do for 
almost any question you'll be asked 
and it will be true of some part of Bra- 


“usually operate on rivers. 


zil. This country is so swamping big, 
and so diverse, you can safely be lim- 
ited only in your imagination; not by 
truth or information.” 

“But,” I protested, “there are a few 
general questions I should be able to 
answer, some general facts I should 
know.” 

“Such as?” 

“How is the climate? Is it generally 
hot or cold, and does it rain much?” 

Mr. Cox sighed. “Anybody who will 
ask you that one knows that the cli- 
mates of North Dakota and Florida re- 
quire different weights of woolens and 
that Arizona and Maine can’t be de- 
scribed in the same breath, and yet 
Brazil naturally has more extremes 
than can possibly be crowded into our 
own country.” 

He spread a map across his rifle and 
pointed with the stem of his pipe, gone 
out again. “You see, Brazil sprawls 
over both sides of the equator and yet 
continues down into the temperate 
zone as far from the equator as Los 
Angeles. It rains, yes. Over in the 
Amazon valley the rainfall is some- 
times twenty feet a year and some of 
these rivers will rise twenty feet in a 
single night.” He lit his pipe. “And 
then if you forget that you told ’em it 
rained you can say that in some parts 
of this same Amazon valley it doesn’t 
rain for two or three years at a time. 
You don’t need to make your stories 
about Brazil agree.” 

“Well, how big is this 
brute, anyway?” I asked. 

“It has a certain number of square 
miles, which doesn’t mean anything. 
You had better just tell them that it is 
bigger than the whole United States, 
with an extra Nebraska, Iowa and Min- 
nesota thrown in. As a matter of fact, 
if Lindbergh were taking off from this 
point right here on the map in north- 
ern Brazil he would have a longer 
flight across to southern Brazil than 
he would to New York. 

“Take the Amazon. Now, it is a long 
way from Boston to Liverpool by 
ocean liner, and ocean liners. don’t 
But. ocean- 
going steamships navigate up the Am- 
azon river for 2,300 miles and that is 
just about as far as it is from Boston 
to Liverpool. There are more varieties 
of fish in the Amazon river alone than 
there are in the whole Atlantic ocean, 
from the Arctic to the Antarctic.” 


“Bites” to Look Forward To 


“And what about bugs and mosqui- 
toes and such?” 

“You'll know more about them when 
we get back from the bush,” Cox 
grinned. “I might just tell you this for 
a starter: In all of Europe there are 
only about 300. different species of but- 
terflies, but. a scientist collected over 
700 different species in the neighbor- 
hood of just one city here in Brazil. 
And just about that same ratio applies 
to all the other forms of bird and in- 
sect life as well, even to the mosqui- 
toes and ticks and flies and ants and 


Brazilian 


gnats and fleas and all the other 
things that are going to bite you on 
the trip. Brazil is perhaps the least 
explored -and least known in large 
areas of any country on the globe.” 

The next morning Mr. Cox, Dr. Paul 
Souza and I started on our month’s 
trip. Doctor Souza is a native Brazil- 
ian of pure Portuguese stock, educated 
in Yale University, now in the Brazil- 
ian forest service. He is an encyclo- 
pedia of information on Brazil. It 
would have been difficult for me to 
have found two better informed men 
than these. 

As in most foreign countries, the 
railroads make a distinction between 
the “classes” of passengers. If you 
are conceited enough to think that you 
are a strictly “first class’’ person, bet- 
ter than the average, and if you are so 
sure of it that you are willing to spend 
money to prove it, you have the privi- 
lege of spending twice as much money 
for your railroad fare, getting a white 
ticket instead of a red one. First class 
and second class passengeérs all ride 
on the same train, leave and arrive at 
the same time, but they travel in dif- 
ferent cars. 

In Brazil, as in many other foreign 
countries, however, it is worth the 
price because the second class cars on 
our train that particular morning were 
loaded to the doors with miserable and 
sweating folk that needed no “Classe 
II” sign to label them as such. Bare- 
footed, ragged men, barelegged and 
more ragged women, and children bar- 
est of all, squatted on every seat in 
the car which wasn’t already filled 
with grimy bundles of clothes, reek- 
ing lunch baskets and dingy bed rolls, 
mixed in with loose loaves of bread, 
warm oranges and overripe bananas 
that sometimes were mashed on the 
floor between some one’s bare toes. 
All the windows were open, of course 
—fortunately—and the smoke from 
the engine and the dust from the un- 
ballasted right of way gradually black- 
ened the Portuguese-colored faces al- 
ready darkened by generations of in- 
termarriage with the negroes and In- 
dians of Brazil. 

At each station were one or two 
dispensers of the Brazilian national 
drink, black coffee in tiny cups. It is 
tremendously potent, for coffee, but 
in spite of its strength the Brazilian 
sips one or two cups of this black 
brew every chance he gets, all day 
long. Souza told us how it is made. 
If a hostess wants to make four cups 
of coffee, for instance, she takes two 
cups full of the ground coffee powder 
for the base! And yet this half-and- 
half mixture of ground coffee and boil- 
ing water is usually taken without 
milk and very commonly without even 
sugar to break the blow. 

Coffee, Brazil's greatest crop, both 
for export and domestic use, is given 
to every visitor when he calls at the 
home of a friend regardless of the 
time of day, is usually served during 
the afternoon in offices and shops or 
wherever one may be, even more gen- 
erously and generally than tea is 
served in England. 

All day we rode thru the picturesque 
mountain villages and steep hillsides 
covered with coffee and with corn— 
which I'll tell about next week. 


Counties Pick Best Huskers 


All over Iowa, county corn huskers 
have been fighting it out to see who 
shall represent the home folks when 
the starting gun is fired at the state 
husking contest near Shenandoah, No. 
vember 8. Newcomers have been 
matched against veterans and in some 
cases these first-timers have put down 
famed competitors. A great variation 
in condition of the fields has resulted 
in a comparable variation in contest 
records. On the whole, however, the 
husking this season has been fast and 
furious and has attracted large crowds, 

Among the first returns to reach 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home. 
stead are the records of contest win. 
ners in Montgomery, Fremont, Mar. 
shall, Harrison, Boone, Ringgold and 
Audubon counties. 

Down in Fremont county, there was 
only a half bushel difference between 
the winner’s pickings and the second 
and third place pickers. Jesse Shoe- 
maker, of Percival, won the contest 
by husking 27 bushels and 47 pounds 
of corn in the allotted time of one 
hour and twenty minutes. 

Ernest Hjort, of Red Oak, won the 
Montgomery county contest on the 
Roy E. Foster farm by husking 28.3 
bushels. 

One of the largest contests was held 
on the John Nicholl farm near Gilman 
in Marshall county. Twelve huskers 
competed. Victor Swift, of Gilman, a 
leader in the 1929 contest, triumphed 
over all the others, including Jack 
Viers, formerly of Story county, and 
Lee Carey, who took second. 

Lorenzo Stumbo won the Boone 
county contest with a net of 1,648 
pounds of corn. Stumbo turned in a 
clean load, with only four ounces of 
husks per 100 pounds. Some uneven- 
ness in the field prevented C. E. Herr- 
strom from crowding Stumbo more. 
Herrstrom picked 1,534 pounds. 

Jim Leonard survived a field of six 
huskers in the Harrison county fray. 
He husked 1,657 pounds of corn after 
deductions were made for corn missed 
and shucks left on ears. An unusual 
feature about this contest was Leon- 
ard’s husking. without -mittens. 

Ringgold county’s’ winner was Les- 
ter Sickels, of Kellerton, who husked 
a net of 1,725 pounds of corn. 

Nine pickers took part in the Audu- 
bon contest held on the Harrison Stan- 
ley farm. The winner was Elmer Car!l- 
son, who brought in a net of 1,710.3 
pounds of corn. 

Interest in husking contests was 
strong again this year and a consider- 
able number of new contestants took 
part. Some of the huskers turned in 
very impressive gross weights, but lost 
out in the deductions. According to 
the rules in effect this year, huskers 
were docked three pounds for each 
pound of merchantable corn left in the 
field. Further deduction was made on 
the basis of husks left on picked corn. 
Husk deductions were made at the 
rate of 1 per cent for each additional 
ounce in excess of five and up to ten 
ounces and 3 per cent for each addi- 
tional ounce, including the tenth 
ounce. One difficulty this year was to 
find suitable corn fields in which to 
stage the contest. 














The Guthrie county huskers. Left to right—Kenneth Stewart, Bennie 
Sheeder, Harold Moraine, Everett Tague (winner), Fred Sheeder, Loren 
Downing, William Rice, Clarence Brandstatter, and Mr. Wilkins, county Farm 


Bureau president. 


Front row, left to right—Joe Dunly. of Guthrie Center, 


Connie Madsen and J. Paul Wilson, county agent. 
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fie get the most pork out of your 
corn, put your hogs on MoorMan’s 


Hog Minerals. It will help you to keep 
feed costs doun ... profits up. 

Read what E. H. Dunklau, Wash- 
ington County, Nebraska, says of his 
experience with MoorMan’s: 

“This is a photograph of the best 
bunch of pigs I have raised in 23 years 
of farming. Farrowed in August (1929), 
the 52 pigs sold 193 days later at an 


average of 238 pounds. I got $10.65 
a hundred. My total cost of feeding 
a balanced ration—tankage, oil meal, 
alfalfa meal, shelled corn and Moor- 
Man’s—was $5.75 per 100 lbs. 

“I can say that the MoorMan way 
of raising hogs, and the service of 
your representative in feeding and 
care of herd, is certainly a paying 
proposition.” 

Buy MoorMan’s in the 100-pound 





Mr. E. H. Dunklau 


striped sack—or in the new 50-pound 
block, made exclusively by MoorMan. 
Block Minerals are easy to haul, han- 
dle and store. They save 15 to 20°) 
when self fed. 

The service of the MoorMan man is 
available to any stock man without 
cost or obligation. If you do not know 
him, write us and we will put you in 
touch with him. Address Moorman 
Mfg. Co., Dept. L-44, Quincy, Illinois. 
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Thru Middle-Western Eyes 


Corn Belt Farmer Reports on Trip Thru Russia 


By THEODORE BOUCLE ° 


S A MEMBER of the soil science 
congress which convened August 
18, 1930, in Leningrad, Russia, I trav- 
eled over about 6,000 miles of Russia, 
going as far as Baku and the Black 
sea, returning to Moscow, and*then fly- 
ing to Konigsberg, east Russia, on 
August 26, 1930. 
To ascertain the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth about 
so large a country 


small fraction of what it was at the 
outbreak of the war. Many, many law- 
yers in Russia have had to learn to lay 
brick, to wait on the table, or to do 
some other useful work. Some are em- 
ployed by the state to administer the 
criminal law and to attend to minor 
matters connected with personal prop- 
erty and help to determine the care 
of children of divorced people. Divorce 

is now a mere for- 





as Russia, covering 
about one-seventh 
of the earth’s sur- 
face and inhabited 
by 150,000,000 to 
160,000,000 people, 
is manifestly im- 


“A Flying Impression” 


“I met your Mr. Bush in Mos- 
cow for a few minutes,” writes 
Mr. Boucle, who has long been 
a subscriber to this paper, and 


mality to be had on 
application without 
difficult legal ques- 
tions of property to 


be settled. In case 
of dispute, the 
mother. gets the 


possible. One can who recently attended the inter- children but the fa- 
only get a flying national soils congress at Mos- ther must provide 
impression. Fur- cow. “He suggested you might for onethird of 
ther, if it were pos- be interested in my impressions their support, the 
: of the situation here. ‘ 

sible to ascertain ‘ mother one-third 
h th Boat The accompanying article anit’ tha-atabe ae 
the truth abou gives them. As he says: “One a 

Russia, it would can only get a flying impres- third. 

not be the truth in sion. . . . Conditions are so va- Reconstruction 
six months or a ried that any statement made means moderniza- 


year’s time, be- 
cause Russia is the truth... . Russia is chang- 
changing, chang- ing, changing, changing.’ 





ing, changing! Con- 


about Russia is not 100 per cent 


tion of Russia. 
This the soviet gov- 
ernment is doing as 
rapidly as possible. 








ditions are so va- 

ried in various parts of Russia that 
any statement made about Russia is 
not 100 per cent the truth. 

Never in the history of mankind has 
there been such a stupendous change 
affecting so many people in so many 
different ways as has occurred as a 
result of the Russian revolution. The 
disintegration of the Roman empire in 
the fifth century was a remarkable 
period in human history, but it pro- 
ceeded slowly as compared with the 
disintegration of the Russian autoc- 
racy under the czar which took place 
from February, 1917, until the end of 
1920. 

‘The disintegration of society in Rus- 
sia during these three years was one 
of terrible civil war during which 
there was no bookkeeping or account- 
ing of the dead, disabled and starved. 
A Russian gives me as a probable fig- 
ure, that from August, 1914, to the end 
of 1920, Russia lost 10,000,000 to 12,- 


000,000 men, dead, disabled and 
starved. During this time she was at- 
tacked by foes on various fronts. 


American troops were fighting in Si- 
beria, German troops occupied the 
country as far as Tiflis, Czeehs- were 
in possession of the Volga and Poles 
were before Moscow. How the coun- 
try survived as an integral whole is 
one of the miracles of history. 


Lenin Revered by Russians 


After the triumph of the red army 
under the leadership of Trotzky came 
the reconstruction according to the 
ideas of what society ought to be as 
expounded by Karl Marx. Lenin and 
Stalin became the great disciples of 
Karl Marx. Lenin died in 1924. No 
saint ever received greater honor than 
Lenin. His picture is everywhere. His 
statue is in every town of considerable 
size in Russia. 


The revolution and reconstruction 
mean radical changes in all that af- 
fects human life in relation to: law, 
religion, politics, education, leader- 
ship, industry, transportation, social 
life and the family. 

By one decree private property in 
land, houses, factories, railroads and 
banks disappeared. We were told that, 
roughly, at the outbreak of the great 
war, the czar owned one-third of the 
land of Russia, the nobles another one- 
third, and the peasants the remainder. 
If the Ford family were to acquire 
property for 300 years (which repre- 
sents about the period of Romanoff 
rule), as fast as it acquired property 
during the first twenty years: of this 
century, it might in that period of time 
own one-third of the land of the 
United States. 

By the abolition of private property, 
the occupation of lawyers fell to a 


Construction engl- 
neers from America and other coun- 
tries are employed for periods of two 
to five years to construct factories 
similar to the best in America. Two 
tractor factories are well along in con- 
struction. They will each build 50,000 
tractors a year of the International 
Harvester type. A $35,000,000 farm 
implement factory near Rostov is 
nearing completion. This will produce 
annually 10,000 wagons, 100,000 plows, 
100,000 sixteen-foot grain drills, 100,- 
000 rakes and 30,000 harvesters. Its an- 
nual production will be worth $115,- 
000,000. 


Mrs. Lenin is at the head of the ed- 
ucational system. Every Russian child 
from eight to twelve years of age is 
now required to go to school. The 
school facilities are so inadequate that 
education is administered in two 
shifts, from eight. o’clock to twelve 
o'clock in the morning and from 
twelve. o'clock until ‘four in the aft- 
ernoon. In addition, there are classes 
in the evening for grown-ups. Before 
the war, about 70 per cent of the Rus- 
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sian people were illiterate. Education 
has now passed from a private privi- 
lege to a public right free to all. With- 
in a generation it is hoped to have 
more than 90 per cent of the people 
able to read and write. 

There is an astonishing increase in 
the attendance of students at universi- 
ties and higher institutions of learn- 
ing. Instruction is along practical as 
well as theoretical lines. “Science and 
labor” is the motto for all. We found 
the laboratories well equipped and the 
scientific attainments of the instruc- 
tors and professors excellent. No na- 
tion has studied its soils more care 
fully than Russia. Its soil scientists 
are without superiors anywhere. 

Where lands were not owned in im- 
mense areas, they were owned by 
peasants living in villages. These 
lands constitute what is known as 
“strip and distant” farming. Thru in- 
heritance and marriage these lands 
are badly cut up into narrow strips 
so that machinery can not be econom- 
ically used. Nearly all the work is 
done by hand. Hay is cut with a 
scythe, wheat, barley, rye and oats are 
cut with a sickle or scythe. Rarely 
one sees a drop reaper such as we dis- 
carded in America sixty years ago. 
The reconstruction proposes to wipe 
out the boundary lines between the 
strips, to farm the land with machin- 
ery and to divide the products. 

In the district covered by the air- 


plane from Moscow to Lithuania, one 
could see that a very high percentage 
of the lands are yet farmed in strips. 
Collective farming is proceeding but 
slowly. 

A farmer owning more than three 
cows, who is unwilling to give up the 
excess of cattle for the good of all, is 
called a Kulak and receives the great. 
est punishment and condemnation. He 
is ostracized. His children are not 
privileged to go to schools. He is an 
enemy of communistic society as out- 
lined. by Marx. The livestock industr: 
has not made much progress, but a 
program has been made for the devel. 
opment of the hog industry on some 
240 government farms and able Amer. 
icans have been brought over to ad- 
vise as to the best methods. There are 
over 100 government farms where cat- 
tle are to be especially.cared for. The 
great Orloff horse farm is being main. 
tained. 

Whether a communistic nation can 
succeed in-the-midst of capitalistic na- 
tions will be most interesting to see 
during the next ten years. The com. 
munistic program will never succeed 
perfectly, but it may attain a reason. 
able amount of success and give a new 
interpretation to the age old saying, 
“All men are born free and equal. . .” 
There is hope for Russia along the 
paths she has chosen. Her new eco- 
nomic policy is a religion and takes 
the place of the dead old religion. 


When We Drove Hogs to Market 


(Continued from page 9) 


in the timber, and the prairie settlers 
brought out better hogs, but hogs that 
had a harder time on a long trip. Many 
butchered at home, stored the meat 
and sold to settlers going West; some 
hauled the meat to the nearest towns. 
When they did make long drives, the 
distances traveled each day were 
shorter and wagons followed the herd 
to pick up the cripples. One long 
drive in 1865 was from Monona county 
to Yankton, South Dakota. Ox teams 
went ahead to leave corn for feed; 
wagons followed to bring up cripples; 
the hogs, disliking bridges, had to 
swim the Floyd and Big Sioux rivers. 
A hog, in swimming, runs the risk of 
cutting his throat with his sharp fore 
hoofs; drovers that had te swim their 
herds across rivers often had to.stop 
and do some butchering to save the 
carcasses of hogs that were killed in 
this way. - 

Feeding methods, even of these bet- 
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- ported: 


oatmeal to the barrel. 


er hogs, stayed primitive. “Hogs were 
turned out on the range in the spring 
and allowed to forage until fall,” 
writes N. B. Ashby, formerly of Lucas 
county, Ia. “The sow farrowed out on 
the range and produced one litter a 
year. Pigs farrowed in late May or 
June were not put in the fattening 
pen until the following year after the 
new crop was ready to feed.” Z. T. 
Dunham, of Crawford. county, says: 
“Hogs ran at large, finding shelter in 
timber tracts and feeding on grass 
roots; acorns, hazelnuts, wild fruits, 
artichokes, etc. Rye was sown in 
small plots and hogs allowed to feed 
in it until it matured. The shattered 
grain reseeded itself for several years. 
Corn and pumpkins were planted and 
the hogs turned .in when they were 
ripe.” 


Supplementary feeds were rare 
then. One northwestern Iowa farmer 
astonished the buyers with ‘hogs that 
outweighed his neighbors’. He had a 
fish trap on the Little Sioux and fed 
fish to the hogs, thus giving them a 
balanced ration. Another man re 
.“To make pork profitably, 
hogs should be pastured in the sum- 
mer; shut up the first of September 
and started on cooked swill made up 
of pumpkins,. potatoes, beets, carrots, 
ete., adding two bushels of corn and 
Increase the 
meal gradually—using little or no 
roots for the last six weeks—feeding 
cooked meal, dry corn and water, 
alternately.” Another advanced feed- 
er said: ‘Hogs should be fed regu- 


_larly twice a day, should have salt, 


water, rotten wood and be kept quiet.” 


With the sixties, and seventies, mod- 
ern breeds began to eome in. In ad- 
dition to the Essex, which arrived 
early, there were Poland Chinas, Berk- 
shires, and .Chester Whites.’ More 
corn was fed to hogs; they were shut 
up longer; and attained a _ greater 
weight. With corn cheap and lard 
comparatively high, hogs were fed 
to weigh 300 to 600 pounds. 

Feeding methods, and. hog types 
have shifted back and forth since the 
first hogs came into Iowa. Now we 
market at seven or eight months, a! 
a weight around 220 pounds, kee? 
hogs on pasture as long as we can, try 
to get less lard and more lean meat 
in the finished pruduct, use a variety 
of supplementary protein feeds in ad- 
dition to corn, feed minerals and vac 
cinate against disease. Yet-the hog is 
still, as he was in 1855, the chief mar- 
ket for Iowa corn; farm income g0e3 
up or down with the quotations 02 
hogs at Chicago. 
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What if Fire Comes Your 
Way? 
Continued from page 5) 


and on its way to the fire. There are 
ten men in the town designated as fire- 
men—two full crews of five men each. 
These men serve without pay, but are 
supposed to respond instantly to all 
calls, and they have never failed yet 
to be on hand with a sufficient crew 
and very promptly. 

Where the alarm has been given in 
time, and befere the fire has got tco 
much headway, the service has heen 
quite suecessful. On a large fire with 
a strong start, and where the roof has 
become enveleped in flames, the ehem- 
ical outfit has not been equal to the 
task. Ht is being proposed to put 2 
large pump on the truck and secure 2 
supply of larger hose, which may be 
connected with @ well or cistern when 
accessible om the premises. This 
should help very much in the control 
of 2 large fire and in the protection of 
other buildings. 

Every fire in our community has 
emphasized two things: First, care in 
preventing one getting started—see 
that your chimneys are good; watch 
your roof when burning out soot or 
rubbish; be careful with fire near 
barns, with matches, etc. Second, be 
prompt to call aid when a fire starts— 
better have your fire truck make 2 few 
unnecessary trips than have it arrive 
too late-—F. T. C. 





Warren County, Iowa—A fine farm 
residenee near Oakland, Pottawatta- 
mie county, Iowa, was burned to the 
ground. It might have been saved if 
the town fire fighting equipment could 
have been there. But the fire chief 
had the impression that if the fire 
equipment of the town was taken out- 
side the corporate Himits and a disas- 
rous fire occurred during its absence, 
the insurance policies on property in 
the town would be invalidated. 

Therefore, steps were taken to pur- 
chase equipment which could be used 
in the country without the necessity of 
sending the regular town equipment. 
Part of the money was raised at the 
annual home talent carnival and the 
remainder was borrowed to purchase 
equipment costing about $2,000. The 
pumping equipment is mounted on 2a 
good truck. It carries 400 gallons of 
water for immediate use and a good 
pump for using water from any avail- 
able supply. The entire equipment is 
as efficient for town use as it is in 
the country. 

E. P. Harrison, mayor of Oakland, 
calls attention to the provision in our 
laws whereby the joint ownership and 
maintenance of fire equipment on the 
part of towns and townships is made 
possible. Mr. Harrison suggests that 
this might be the more satisfactory ar- 
rangement, and adds: “Altho the town 
might use the equipment oftener than 
the country, this should be taken into 
consideration in fixing the amount to 
be paid by each party to the contract.” 

For our own protection, we provided 
several places inside and outside the 
house, where the long hose can be 
quickly attached to the faucets. An 
extension ladder long enough to reach 
to the ridge of the house is always 
kept hanging conveniently on the side 
of the garage. This will permit taking 
the hose to the chimney, where most 
ee: fires originate. —— Victor 

elter. 


Soft Bricks as Flooring 


Soft bricks are all right as a fill to 
Put a cement floor on, but should not 
be used in the floor itself, as it is soft 
and likely to cause the floor to go to 
Pieces. If the broken bricks are put in 
about six or eight inches deep and 
well tamped down, they should not 
sive any trouble in drawing moisture. 
Write to the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, Chicago, IL, for free circulars on 
cement floors and any other concrete 
work you may have.—lI. W. D. 








Careless handling of milk and cream 
from now on will greatly influence its 
quality and hence the price that can be 
Paid for butterfat. 
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This is the deiry herd of E. P. Miller, of Junction City, Kansas. He 
edds Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic to his ration to get extra production. 
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Kansas is not all wheat. It has livestock and its Mr. Miller’s cows received the same feed and care 
dairy herds. And it has Mr. E. P. Miller, of Junction both record years and both years the herd was pretty 
City, Model Farmer, and leader of the state for the — much alike in every way. There was one and only one 
last two years with his 40 head of dairy cows. You'll outstanding difference in their treatment. He gave 
be interested in his records for these two years and the them Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic the second year 
reason why the second year’s production is so much instead of the mineral mixture they had been getting. 
higher than the first. Observations made by Mr. Miller show that only 
In his first record year Mr. Miller had an average — one cow was off feed during the entire year on Tonic, 
production per cow of 312 pounds of butter-fat—87760 while he kad no less than twenty cases of this kind the 
pounds of milk. In his second year his production year before. During the year on Tonic he had only 
average jumped to 382.6 pounds of butter-fat—10577 one case of retained placenta, and this a first-calf heifer, 
pounds of milk! In other words, he had a cow-average while there were nine such cases the previous year. 


of 70.6 pounds more butter-fat and 1803 pounds more Mr. Miller now adds Dr. Hess Improved Stock 
milk in his second year. And his cost of production Tonic to his rations because he finds it pays a good 
was 43 cents less a hundred! Why: profit. You can add dollars to your monthly milk 


check by following the example of this leading Kansas 
dairyman. See your local Dr. Hess dealer or write us. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 
Dr. Hess 


IMPROVED Stock TONIC 


a conditioner and mineral supplement 











The “Last Word” 
in Minerals 


It’s Dollar Reading fiir: 
Season Again 

































lows's greatest feeding improvement— Those long winter evenings will soon 

Sargent’s new, improved Corn Balance ; . 

Mineral, Best: because it contains Cod be here. You will have more time for 

vaamia cleenante whic tell’ qrontest reading. Why not read some of the 

bodily resistance against disease best sellers this season at the very rea- 
SARGENT “Corn sonable rate of $1 each. These books 





Balance’? MINERAL formerly sold from $2.50 to $5.00. = 


Cut your feed dills-— 
ao ge barey, wath HERE ARE A FEW OF THE TITLES 
eae armacinaly fen Abraham Lincoln—By Lord Charnwood 
rapid, “chad dine < Save Six Years in the Malay Jungle—By Carveth Wells 
gents through your local Science Remaking the World—Caldwell and Slosson 


ana can wely om, Write The Story of Philosophy—By Will Durant 

YEAS tecding suggestions.” “Dawgs”’—Edited by Charles Wright Gray. An anthol- 
ogy of the best dog stories. 

Count Luckner, The Sea Devil—Lowell Thomas 

The New Book of Etiquette—Lillian Eichler 

The Fruit of the Family Tree—Albert Edward Wiggam 

Revolt in the Desert—By T. E. Lawrence 

The Book of Woodcraft—Ernest Thompson Seton 

In Brightest Africa—Carl Akeley 
Give sulle sheet plen- Head Hunters of the Amazon—By Frank Updegratf 

ty of warm, clean water Catherine the Great—By Katherine Anthony 


winter. Positivety 
























will not freese; weather- For each title you want, send check or money order for 
fhe improved 2 
Sisco Miaeendien ena A one dollar plus ten cents for postage to 
Sanitary Heated Stock Fountains Book Department 
sands in use; low price, mon ac] ° 
antes. Soe your dealer or ‘write TODAY for {iter Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
AMERIOAN MACHINE PRODUCTS Co. Des Moines, Iowa 
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») Slow Pick-up ¢ 
} Poorldling ¢ 
> Loss of Power 

> Fuel Waste 


A new set of AC’s will insure easy 
starting, fast pick-up, greater oper- 
ating economy, smoother engine 
performance. 

Although AC’s function so much 
longer and better than ordinary 
spark plugs, factory service engi- 
neers recommend changing them 
every 10,000 miles for better econ- 
omy and improved performance. 
On putting in a new set of AC’s — 
no matter what make of spark 
plugs you are using now—you will 
immediately note the difference. 


AC SPARK PLUG CO. 
Funt, Michigan 


LW 








Kill Rats 
t Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 


K-R-Ocan be used about the home. barn or poultry 
yard with absolutesafety asitcontains no deadly 
Poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, under 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 
State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 


Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 
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TURKEYS 


When you ship to a “‘top price” getting 
firm on a ‘“‘top price’’ market. x 
Our abilities to secure highest , 
prices for our cus- 
tomers are well 
known, 


























Thousands 
of our patrons 
have shown their 
satisfaction by giv- 
ing us their ship- 
ments year after 
year. We make re- 
turns same day 
shipment 

Send your name 
rene FREE mar- 
ket report letter. 


KARSTEN & SONS 


1100 Fulton Market, Chicago 





Pourtry Paper 12 issus 25¢ 


mail 1, us with 25c. tams 

" oO ’ (sf ) 
e next 12 ins American bouktry Journal 
So. ‘Street 


urnal 
Chicago, Minois 
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~ Why White Rats Get Sick © 


Tests Show Value of Vitamins to People and Animals 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 


WENTY years ago the scientific 

men thought yellow corn and 
white corn had the same feeding value. 
Thousands of farmers would say to 
the scientific men, ‘““‘We know yellow 
corn is better than white corn because 
our animals like it better.” And then 
the scientific men would say, “We 
have analyzed thousands of samples 
of yellow corn and white corn and we 
find no difference—they both contain 
the same amount of starch and pro- 
tein and fat.” 

Finally, about ten years ago, the sci- 
entific men discovered that yellow 
corn contains vitamin A, whereas 
white corn does not. It happens that 
vitamin A is a mighty fine thing to 
have in the ration of both human be- 
ings and animals during the winter 
time and so when the scientific men 
made the discovery that yellow corn 
was superior to white corn with re- 
spect to vitamin A, the result was that 
thousands of farmers stopped growing 
white corn and began growing yellow 
corn. Many of the yellow corn farmers 
merely said to themselves, “I told you 
so; I knew that yellow corn was bet- 
ter all the time.” 

I hope you never tried to live on a 
diet which contains no vitamins. I 
tried it once and don’t want to do it 
again, because after a while you lose 








| thing 





The Vitamin Puzzle 
All of us have heard lots about 


vitamins, perhaps so much that 
we are a little bit mixed up as to 


their value, the different kinds 
and where to find them. [Im this 
article, the editor gives a _ brief 


outline that will help straighten 
the puzzle out. 

Your health and the health of 
your livestock depends in part on 
getting the right kind and amount 
of vitamins. How this can be done 
is explained briefly and clearly in 
the accompanying article. Better 
keep it to refer to when the sub- 
ject of vitamins comes up again. 











your appetite for food which contains 
no vitamins, and then you lose weight, 
and get cross and catch cold easily. 
The funny thing about vitamins is 
that vou can't see them. So far as the 
eye is concerned the foods are a mix- 
ture of starch, and protein, and fat. 
Chemists can take foods and separate 
out these different ingredients. But 
the vitamins are found in such ex- 
ceedingly small quantities that chem- 
ists have never been able to do much 
with them. The only way they were 
ever found was by experimental feed- 
ing of white rats and other animals. 


How Lack of Vitamin A Affects Rats 


Suppose you were a white rat and 


| were fed a diet rich in everything but 
| vitamin A. 


After a time your eyes 
would swell and you would look some- 
like a chicken with the roup. 
Then would come sore places in the 
mouth, especially under the tongue 
and pus infection in the ear. You 
would catch cold easily and be gener- 
ally “pepless.” Now suppose when 
you were: just about ready to die, be- 
cause of not having any vitamin A to 
eat, you were suddenly given a little 
something in the way of green lettuce 
Jeaves or milk to drink or yellow corn 
or egg yolk or liver. If this were done 
you would immediately begin to take 
renewed interest. in life because all of 
these things contain vitamin A. You 
would never recover completely from 
the damage done to you, but the 
change would be almost miraculous. 
In the meals you and I have today 
there probably is plenty of vitamin A. 
Remember, tho, that most. starchy 
foods except yellow corn are likely to 
be rather low in vitamin A. Sugar and 
candy of all kinds contain no vitamin 
at all. Those people, therefore, who 
depend largely on starchy and sugary 
foods are likely to run short on vita- 


min A and therefore catch cold easily 
and develop sore eyes and similar 
trouble. The easy way to avoid trou- 
bles of this sort is to spread plenty 
of butter on your 
bread, drink plen- 
ty of milk and eat 
eggs. In the case 
of your farm ani- 
mals, pasture is 
the best source of 
vitamin A during 
the summer time 
and in the winter 
good quality alfal- 
fa or clover hay, 
together with yellow corn, will take 
care of the situation. 

Next after vitamin A, I believe that 
the sunshine vitamin or vitamin D is 
most important. If we didn’t wear 
much in the way of clothes and if we 
were outdoors most, of the time, we 
would never have to worry about vita- 
min D. Farm animals seem always to 
get enough vitamin D except toward 
the close of a long, hard winter. Chick- 
ens and pigs are then oftentimes stunt- 
ed by not having enough vitamin D. 
It is because of the shortage of vita- 
min D that the month of March is 
the worst time of all the year for dis- 
ease. People who are never out in the 
sunshine can keep themselves _per- 
fectly healthy by taking a tablespoon- 
ful of cod-liver oil every day. Livers 
of all kinds seem to be rich in vitamin 
D. So also are eggs. Various kinds of 
sunshine cloth can be bought to let the 
sunshine carry vitamin D into chicken 
houses and hog houses. Unfortunately, 
ordinary window glass keeps out the 
part of sunlight which makes vita- 
min D. 





Vitamin D From Ultra-Violet Rays 


Still another way of getting vitamin 
D is from an ultra-violet ray lamp. 
Many doctors have these lamps in 
their offices and if you lie under one 
of them without clothes you can get a 
real sunburn in five or ten minutes. 
The ordinary electric light bulb will 
not give you sunburn because the 
glass of the bulb keeps the ultra-violet 
rays inside, whereas an_ ultra-violet 
ray lamp has a special kind of glass 
made out of quartz, which lets the ul- 
tra-violet rays thru. Strange to say, 
you can spread ont oatmeal or rolled 
wheat or many other foods under an 
ultra-violet ray lamp and after they 
have been irradiated for a time, they 
will serve as a source of vitamin D. 
You can buy irradiated cereals at the 
grocery store if you wish. During the 
late winter and spring it may be worth 
while to have your mother buy some 
cereals of this sort for you unless, of 
course, you spend a good bit of your 
time out of doors. 

In the case of your chickens, it is 
mighty worth while to make sure you 
are giving a feed which contains cod- 
liver oil during the late winter and 
spring. If baby chicks do not have a 
feed containing cod-liver oil and the 
weather is cloudy, you will oftentimes 
find that they will develop leg weak- 
ness. In buying specially prepared 
chicken feeds at. the feed store you 
ought to make.inquiry as to whether 
or not they contain cod-liver oil or 
some other source of vitamin D. You 
should consider putting the right kind 
of sunshine glass or cloth in your 
chicken house. 

The next most important vitamin 
after A and Dis vitamin Cc. You might 
almost call this the fruit-juice vitamin. 
It is found in very large quantities in 
oranges, grapefruit, lemons and toma- 
toes. Canned tomatoes seem to be just 
as good a source of vitamin C as the 
ordinary ripe tomato. Nearly all of the 
green vegetables like cabbages, let- 
tuce, etc., are fairly rich in vitamin C. 

The most important thing about vit- 
amin C to most of us is that it helps 
preserve our teeth. You can think, 
therefore, the next time you are eating 
oranges or lettuce or cabbage, “This 





pcos my teeth filed at the den- 
tist’s.” Of course, you may have some 
trouble anyway, but if you have had 
plenty of vitamin C all of your life, 
you will do a lot to cut down your den- 
tist’s bills. 

The last of the common vitamins is 
vitamin B. It is largely because of 
this vitamin that whole wheat bread is 
so much better than white bread. The 
germ of wheat is very rich in vitamin 
B. So also is the germ of corn. Pop- 
corn is rich in vitamin B, but corn 
meal is very poor because the ordinary 
corn meal you buy at the store has 
the germ taken out of it. One of the 
richest of all foods in vitamin B is 
yeast. made with wheat germs. Some 
of the feed manufacturers specialize 
in making a yeast of this sort to mix 
with their feed. Lettuce, tomatoes, 
cabbage and beans are all quite rich in 
vitamin B. During the summer time 
our farm animals usually get plenty of 
vitamin B from the green leaves of 
the pasture plants. Toward the close 
of a long, hard winter, however, they 
may run a little short and then com- 
mercial feeds which contain yeast may 
be of quite unusual service. 

So far as providing all the vitamins 
in your own diet are concerned, the 
important thing is to eat plenty of the 
green leafy vegetables like lettuce and 
cabbage, together with milk, butter 
and eggs. 





Cattlemen Lose First Battle 


Jefferson county, Iowa, cattlemen 
who were recently indicted thru the 
use of the county attorney’s informa- 
tions, will have to stand trial on these 
indictments, according to a decision 
handed down by Judge Charles Wen- 
nerstrum. These indictments, which 
were returned September 18, and in- 
cluded twenty-six men who had been 
previously indicted on a conspiracy 
charge, were objected to by attorneys 
representing the cattlemen because of 
the fact that they were not. brought 
out by a grand jury report. Attorneys 
for the indicted men attempted to 
have the indictments overruled but 
were unsuccessful. 

As the result of the presentation of 
the case by County Attorney R. H. 
Munro and J. J. Hess, of Council 
Bluffs, special prosecutor for the 
state, the judge held that the indict- 
ments are legal in every respect. 

There are a total of 105 distinct 
counts against the men involved in 
this latest legal procedure against the 
alleged cattle ring. With this legal for- 
mality cleared up it is possible that 
some of the cases will come before 
the court shortly. These cases which 
were brought to public attention on 
June 12 the first. time, and which have 
been reported from time to time in 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead, promise to be the basis for a 
long-drawn-out legal battle. 

As soon as actual trials start they 
will be reported by Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead. The case against 
the cattlemen is being handled under 
the direction of Attorney General John 
Fletcher and his assistants. 








Naming Ruth’s Pup 


We didn’t know there were so 
many names for dogs. A _ short 
time ago, the artist who draws the 
“Ruth Rural” strip on the Josha- 
way page, asked for suggestions 
for names for her new dog. The 
issue reached our subscribers Sat- 
urday. By Thursday afternoon, 
1,588 letters containing sugges- 
tions had been received. 

They are still coming in. At 
this rate, in a few weeks we'll 
have enough names to take care 
of the entire dog population of the 
United States for the next twenty 
years. 

We want to thank the boys and 
girls who sent. in suggestions and 
express the hope that they won't 
feel too disappointed if the artist 
doesn’t pick the name they sent 
in. Poor fellow, he’s got a job on 
his hands. If he’d known what a 
deluge was coming, he’d have 
given Ruth a regiment of dogs in- 
stead of one. And at that, he'd 
have plenty of names left over. 
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Tune inow SHE SUNSHINE 
COU NSELE OR every Friday, 
12.30 Noon, Central 8t d Time 
~ Poultry Market Report®™mq. 

hine Health Talk .. . Stationa 
— KD WREN, KYW. 
KSTP, WOC, WHO, EDAF, 

wR, WOW, KFAB, KOA. 
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Experiment Station 
Egg Production Test* 


In this test pullets behind sa 
CEL-O-GLASS laid 92% 
more eggs than pullets be- 
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These fine White Leghorns ere typical of 
the many large flocks bred by Kerr Chick- 
cries, Frenchtown, N. J. Owen Kerr, owner, 
says, “Since installing CEL-O-GLASS in 
our laying houses we have better health and 
egg production. Alsoour houses are warmer,” 








those hig -priced winter eggs 


Don’t let your egg production drop 
way down when the weather gets 
cold. You don’t need to. There is 
enough natural warmth and sun- 
shine for your hens and 


pullets even on the wintry sad 


days. And CEL-O-GLASS 
puts this warmth and sun- 
shine inside your laying 
house. Instead of fewer 
eggs, youll have stronger, 
healthier hens that keep on 
producing just when egg 
prices are highest. 

It doesn’t take long for 
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\ 
severe testing conditions the average lay\ 


was 10 eggs pullet per month in a 
CEL-O-GLASS} house, and only 5.2 eggs 
in a glass front house. 92% in favor of 
CEL-O-GLASS! 











extra eggs to pay the cost 
of the CEL-O-GLASS, as 
you will see from this sim- 
ple illustration: 

Fifty to sixty square feet of 
CEL-O-GLASS is enough for 100 
hens. Now, if those hens, as a 
result of this installation, could be made to 
produce four extra eggs each during a win- 
ter month, and eggs were selling at only 25¢ 
a dozen, that would figure to about $8.00. 
On this basis, your CEL-O-GLASS 
would be paid for during a single month. 
After that, everything would be clear 
protit. 

And you ought to get results like this. 
*Just last winter an experiment station 
made a test to discover how much differ- 
ence in egg production occurs when CEL- 
0-GLASS is used in place of glass. Under 


Insist on Genuine 
CEL-O-GLASS 


CEL-O-GLASS is the only 
window material with a wire 
mesh base with published sci- 
entific proof thet it increases 


egg production. Back of CEL- 
O-GLASS is an 8-year record 
of performance. Experiment 
stations in Vermont, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Kansas, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Washington, and others, have 
Proved the value of CEL-O- 
GLASS, 










BRAN DED FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


Properly installed, CEL-O-GLASS will last for years. To 
ensure longest life and 
in a vertical position. Hinge frames to swing in and to 
the side or up under the roof during the summer months. 
Or conetruct frames to slide down behind the front, ae in 
the laying house above—located at the Iowa Experiment 
Station. 


correct ventilation install on frames 


At the Vineland Egg-Laying Contest, win- 
ter egg production has risen 78% since 
CEL-O-GLASS was installed. 

Clark L. Baker, of Lafayette, Indiana, 
writes, “I sell my eggs to the hatchery 
during hatching season and I have found 
that by the use of CEL-O-GLASS more 
eggs are produced. These eggs are more 


fertile and produce chicks with more vigor 
and stronger vitality." More eggs again! 

And Mrs. G. L. Welstead, of Dixon, Il, 
writes, “I have one house with CEL-O- 
GLASS windows and my hens lay and lay 
all winter. After starting to lay, my pullets 
averaged 15 eggs per month.” 

You can get just as good and better 
results. And you can have them not just 
this year, but year after year. Install 
CEL-O-GLASS properly and it will last for 
years. Yet, it makes such a big difference 
in egg production that it pays for itself 
long before it needs replacement. 


How CEL-O-GLASS Works 


CEL-O-GLASS floods your laying house 
with the health-giving ultra-violet rays of 
sunlight. (Remember—these valuable rays 
are barred out by ordinary glass and soiled 
cloth curtains.) These rays cause the hen’s 
blood to manufacture Vitamin D, so that 
she makes better use of calcium and phos- 
phorus—the bone-building and shell-mak- 
ing minerals. You not only get more eggs 
but you practically eliminate thin-shelled 
eggs. And your hens will end the winter 
laying season stronger and heavier. 


The natural, safe way 
to get more eggs 


The CEL-O-GLASS way is Nature’s way 
of administering Vitamin D to your flock. 


CELO-GLASS 
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US PATENT 1580,287 


And Nature’s way is always the best way. 
Also, CEL-O-GLASS houses are warmer 
houses. At the New Jersey Experiment 
Station Poultry Farm, a CEL-O-GLASS 
house registered an inside temperature of 
39° above when it was 1° below zero out- 
side, while a house with glass windows— 
but identical in every other way—only 
registered 10° above. No hen lays well 
when she is cold and uncomfortable. 
CEL-O-GLASS also keeps your hens 
healthy, reduces mortality, and builds up 
resistance to disease during the winter 
months. 


Other Uses for 
CEL-O-GLASS 


CEL-O-GLASS in brooder houses prevents 
chick mortality, raises healthy chicks—in 
hog houses prevents weak legs. Good for 
dairy barns, cold frames, hot beds, back 
porches, storm windows, storm doors, and 
sleeping porches. It lets in the sunlight 
but keeps out the cold. 

For your protection genuine CEL-O- 
GLASS is branded. The genuine product 
has an eight-year-old record of performance 
on farms all over the country. Many ex- 
periment stations endorse it. It has been 
constantly improved year by year—and 
this year, in addition, the prices are the 
lowest in 6 years. It can be bought at 
hardware, lumber, seed and feed stores. 
If your local dealers cannot supply you, 
please write Acetol Products, Inc., 21 
Spruce Street, New York City, 





NOW AT LOWEST PRICES SINCE 1924 


Acetot Products, Inc., Dept. 811, 
21 Spruce Street, New York City. 
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© Back Porches - 


| Get this Valuable Blue 
Print from Your 


Dealer! 


Ask your dealer for these 
valuable free blue-print book- 
lets or fill out the coupon 
and we will supply you. They 
contain complete building 
plans and specifications to- 
gether with valuable infor- 
mation about the care of 





poultry. Similar blue-print 
booklets available on hog 
houses, back porches and 





cold frames. 
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Food Facts From Farm Wives for Mrs. X. Y.Z. 


Bread, Oranges, Lettuce, Tin Cans—All Go Into Their Market Baskets 


LOUR, sugar, butter, an occasional 

orange—only the groceries that 
are absolutely necessary go into the 
farm wife's market basket and then 
only in small amounts, according to 
one statement made by Mrs. X. Y. Z. 
in her letter of October 4. In nearly 
every one of the two hundred letters 
that came in in response to Mrs. X. Y. 
Z.’s challenging letter, rural house- 
wives took issue with this statement. 
Some said farm wives didn’t buy bak- 
ers’ bread—others said they did—and 
should. Many said that with the abun- 
dance of vegetables and fruit on the 
farm there was little need for buying 
other than necessities. 

Because the iletters were more or 
less contradictory—as you can see—I 
began to wonder when I read the let- 
ters if you wouldn't like to know what 
the average Mrs. Farmwife does buy. 
Perhaps you remember seeing the 
food questionnaire that was published 
in’a January issue of this year’s Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Home 
stead. This questionnaire asked a 
great many practical food buying 
questions. Over ten thousand of 
the questionnaires were 
returned, 9,223 of them 
coming from farm wom- 
en within the state of 
Iowa. In summarizing 
the questionnaire we 
learned that the aver- 
age farm family lives 
five and one-half miles 
from town, that five 
people eat at this farm 
table, three of them be- 
ing under sixteen years 
of age, and that the farm 
family goes to town on 
an average of one and 
seven-tenths times a 
week. “What. does Mrs. 
Average Farmwife buy?” 
you ask. Does she buy bread? 


Does 
she fill her voungsters’ lunch box with 


fresh fruits? And what does she think 
about buying some vegetables canned 
rather than doing the work herself? 


Citrus Fruits On the Farm Menu 


According to the summary, Mrs. Av- 
erage Farmwife buys an average of 
one dozen oranges every ten days for 
her family of five. That won't let her 
youngsters carry an orange a day in 
their lunch boxes, but. she does fill in 
the daily menu with other citrus 
fruits. Every two weeks she buys eight 
lemons and six grapefruit. At that 
rate, the average family could have 
half a grapefruit every Sunday morn- 
ing for breakfast and still leave an 
extra one for an occasional salad. 

Quoting from a letter from Mrs. A. 
B.C., of Crawford county, Iowa, in re- 
sponse to Mrs. X. Y.Z.’s letter she 
says: “I and most of my friends con- 
sider our own canned products supe- 
rior to high priced canned goods that 
we buy. However, unless one has 
plenty of help, peas are too much 
work to can. These I buy by the case 
after testing out different grades to 
find the best. As for fresh vegetables 
on the market, I am stre that most 
of us buy celery, lettuce and cabbage 


out of season.” Mrs. A. B.C. will be 
surprised to know that, 
contrary to general 
opinion, Mrs. Average 
Farmwife no longer 
stocks her canned food 
cabinet with only her 


own home canned prod- 
ucts. Every twenty days 
she travels to town and 
buys four cans of peaches 
—over seventy cans in @ 
year. Approximately one- 
third of these cans are 
of the gation size,’ one 
third of the large size 
and the remaining third 
are medium and small 
sized cans. Then, too, 
Mrs. Average Farmwife 


purchases every three weeks, three 
cans of pineapple, and every four 
weeks, three cans of apricots. 

As for vegetables, every year, ac- 
cording to the summary of the ques- 
tionnaire, Mrs. Average Farmwife 
buys approximately 150 cans of peas 
and an equal amount of corn. Evident- 


ly agreeing with Mrs. A.B. C., she has. 


decided that canning vegetables does 
not pay. She also buys 130 cans yearly 
of pork and beans, and a like amount 
of canned soup. In a great many Cases, 
Mrs. Average Farmwife selects her 


canned products according to specific 
An unsigned Iowa contribu- 


brands. 


















To market we go, 
Five miles away. 


tor writes: “Yesterday at our month- 
ly meeting of the Walnut. Creek La- 
dies’ Aid, which includes ladies from 
the corners of Tama, Benton, Powe- 
shiek and Iowa counties, Mrs. X. Y. 
Z.’s letter was brought to our atten- 
tion and read before the house. In 
regard to buying bread, Mrs, X. Y. Z., 

I weighed and priced the ingredients 
of six loaves of bread, not Ancluding 
the time, labor and fuel, when I was 
baking the bread. At three loaves for 
25 cents, I found that I was just 6 
cents to the good. We never lay in 
such a supply that it gets stale. If we 
don’t get to town there is always 
some good neighbor that does.” 

A contrary opinion is offered by this 
reader: “My husband and I made an 
inventory of all the farm cooks in our 
neighborhood. I am almost sure that 
only one of the sixteen or eighteen 
farm wives that we listed buys bread 
regularly.” 

“What about baking bread?” you 
ask. Is the housewife from the Wal- 
nut Creek Ladies’ Aid right? Or is 
the woman who buys bread unusual? 
And, does it pay to buy bread? If we 
are to accept the standard set by eight 
thousand rural housewives, it pays to 
bake only a part of the bread. 


Seventy-three Per Cent Buy Bread 


Over eight thousand answers were 
turned in by these farm women in re- 


gard to baking bread. Seventy-three 
per cent of them buy bread, 26 per 
cent do not. Their answers to the 


questionnaire set a bread buying av- 
erage for Mrs. Average Farmwife of a 
total of nearly three loaves of bread 
twice a week. That would indicate 
that on the average the farm house- 
wife quite often fills out her bread 
supply with bakers’ bread. There are 
families, of course, that depend entire- 
ly upon bakers’ produets, others that 
will have none of them. We found 
that Mrs. Average Farmwife bakes 
bread one and six-tenths times a week, 
baking. a little over five 

—S loaves at a time. That means 
that approximately eight and 


one-half loaves of bread are baked 
each week and that she fills out. with 
six bakers’ loaves, making a total of 
fourteen and one-half loaves of bread 
in a week for her family of five. 
Incidentally, Mrs. Average Farmwife 
was kept decidedly busy with the 
weekly baking. We found that she 
baked light biscuits at least once a 
week, pies on an average of one and 
seven-tenths times a week and cakes 
on an average of one and four-tenths 
times each week. Then, too, she baked 
muffins at least once a week and 
served pancakes at least three times 
a week. All of this baking requires 
thirteen bags of flour per year, aver- 
aging seventy-six pounds each, as well 
as seven cans of baking powder and 
five packages of baking soda each 
year. If there is any truth in the old 
adage, “practice makes perfect,” then 
certainly Mrs. X. Y. Z. is wrong in her 
accusation that the farm wife's cakes 
are soggy and her pie crusts tough. 
Altho the ice buying season is past, 
Mrs. ‘“Farmwife,” of Mahaska county, 
Iowa, contributes this 
information on _ buy- 
ing ice for the farm 
kitchen: “Mrs. X. Y. 
Z., do come down and 
live in Mahaska coun- 
ty, Iowa. In the sum- 



















Baskets o’erflow 
On the homeward 


way. 
mer time the ice 
man comes every 


day and all of the 
neighbors, including 
myself, get ice for 
their refrigerators 
so they can have 
nice, sweet, hard butter and sweet 
cream as well as cold salads and 
drinks for their meals. We can and 
do keep fresh milk three or four days. 
Our cream that we sell we keep in the 
refrigerator. It holds 200 pounds of 
ice.” 

Mrs. M. E. R., from an unknown 
county, writes: “Every farm wife that 
cream to the creamery, buys 
creamery butter—and lots of it. I know 
two farm families of four persons each 
who use sixteen to eighteen pounds of 
butter each month. Country wives are 
not stingy with cream, butter and eggs 
—just careful. They mean cash to us 
just as the city man’s check does to 
him.” 

“Tm wondering, Mrs. X. Y. Z.,” 
writes Mrs. L. M. Y., of Tama county, 
lowa, “just how much food—-es- 
pecially fruit and vegetables —a 
farmer's wife should buy? We 


sells 















have a large variety of vegetables in 
our garden. Cabbage can be kept all 
winter. Carrots, when cared for as we 
keep them, will last until spring when 
tht fresh ones come on. Beets will 
keep the same way. I had endive for 
my Christmas dinner salad, just as 
crisp as if it were right from the gar. 
den. Turnips we also keep until 
spring. One may have lettuce until 
frost before having to buy. Of course, 
all of these things take work—and lots 
of it, but to me they are most impor. 
tant to the well being of my family. | 
know of nothing better for children 
than: oranges. They should have one 
each day for the vitamins. Tomatoes 
will do when oranges are not possible. 
Do you know, Mrs. X. Y. Z., that a de- 
licious salad dressing can be made by 
using lemon juice instead of vinegar? 
I do not give our children vinegar but 
we all enjoy the lemon flavor in our 
salad dressing, so we keep both lem- 
ons and oranges on hand.” 


What Is the Buying Average? 


It. isn’t surprising, Mrs. L. M. P., that 
you wonder just what a good buying 
average is for the farm family—wheth- 
er your buying standards are above or 
below the average. Just because your 
neighbors buy bread, canned products 
and fresh fruit and vegetables, doesn’t 
mean that you need to follow suit, but 
it is interesting to know just how 
much the average farm family does 
buy in the way of food, isn’t it? 

All of this doesn’t answer Mrs. L. M. 
P.’s question, ‘How much food should 
a farm wife buy?” but it does give us 
some idea of food buying standards 
for the farm wife. Perhaps Mrs. 
E. W., of Jones county, Iowa, an- 
swers Mrs. L. M. P.’s question 
best in the following letter: 

“Perhaps, Mrs. X. Y. Z., these 
women whom you criticise for 
not spending more for store 
foods are trying to stretchaslim 

farm income which has had 

to cover more than it should 

have to cover in_ interest, 
taxes and general expenses un- 
til the amount left to feed and 
clothe the family can scarcely 
be seen with a magnifying glass. 
Do you suppose any of us would 
be satisfied habitually to eat in- 
adequate, poorly cooked meals, 
if in some way there was not a 
lack of something—either time 
or money? What most farm wives 
need just now is help and a friendly 
pat on the back to keep them digging 
away. A little more time and money 
might iron out the kinks in a lot of the 
folks you are criticising.” 

Mrs. Vee comments on the close re- 
lationship of thé purse to the market 
basket: “Some haven't everything 
with which to make cake or fried 
chicken taste the best. It’s hard any- 
way—maybe running after a dozen dif- 
ferent things, trying to get ready a fa- 
vorite dish or cake or whatever one 
has to bake. I know one neighbor who 
has not had an egg all summer long, 
only what she bought—and not always 
the cash to get them. They’ve a nice, 
healthy family, too.” 

Editor’s Note: And now, friends, 
since you've read of the 
food buying standards for 
the farm woman, how does 
it compare with your own 
standards? If you’ve made 
an actual check on your 
monthly or yearly buying 
program, we'll be glad to 
have your contribution for 
the Everybody’s Say So 
column.’ Perhaps the fig- 
ures hére aren't typical of 
you and your ‘whole com- 
munity. They can’t be ab- 
solute, of course.. Don’t you 
think, tho, that the column 
would be a splendid place 
to exchungé food buying 
ideas ?—E. B. 
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At the Country 





Life Convention 








amas you are only a very ordinary 
farmer’s wife, possessed of no 
greater talent than the making of a 
very eatable pumpkin pie, and you sud- 
denly receive a very cordial invitation 
from the field secretary of so wonder- 
ful an organization as the American 
Country Life Association to attend 
their annual convention and make a 
prief contribution to their program by 
way of a short talk, you are pretty 
apt to forget the joys of pumpkin pie 
making and become possessed of a 
great longing to attend said conven- 
tion. In no time you find yourself on 
the way, covering mile after mile by 
automobile, even thru a dreary, pour- 
ing rain. It was such a trip the writer 
made to Madison, Wis., to attend the 
1930 Country Life convention, at which 
twenty-eight states of the union were 
represented and about fifteen hundred 
persons were in attendance. 

To give a complete summary of the 
convention sessions would require the 
writing of an entire book. Even in 
telling of the outstanding features, it 
is difficult to be brief, for every ses- 
sion was rich in talent, inspiration and 
fine thought. At the opening session, 
held on Tuesday evening, the presi- 
dent of the American Country Life As- 
sociation, Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois, 
gave a very fine address, outlining the 
agricultural situation in general and 
the purpose of the conference in all 
its departments. He emphasized the 
agricultural origin of people—how peo- 
ple are born to the soil and even in 
the artificial environment of the city 
they surround themselves with the 
“pathetic memories of the country.” 
He sounded a note of optimism in the 
present depression. Such adverse con- 
ditions often beget needful spiritual 
growth in a people. 

No less fine and inspirational was 
the address given at this same session 
by Miss Grace Abbott, chief of the 
United States Children’s Bureau on 
“The Rural Child of America.” Here- 
tofore, the problem of the urban child 
has received all the attention. The 
tural child in spite of the natural ad- 
vantages of country life which should 
mean greater expectancy in life, is on 
the contrary receiving the minimum of 
attention in health, welfare, education 
and in problems of delinquency. Her 
“Now's the day and now’s the hour,” 
was like a clarion call to be up and 
doing for the rural children of Amer- 
ica and put their advantages on a par 
with those of their urban brothers and 
sisters. 

We wish every work-weary farm 
woman could have heard Doctor Gal- 
pin of the United States Department 
of Agriculture talk Thursday morning 
on the “Use of Leisure Time in Rural 
Areas,” for she would have her soul 
forever cleansed of that guilty feeling 
when she leaves work undone to take 
Some longed-for recreation. 

Thruout the conference, a strong ac- 
cent was placed on the certain prog- 
Tess of electricity to farm homes. 
Electricity on the farm is going to 
Spell economy in labor and production, 
and at the same time is going to af- 
ford more leisure to the farmer and 
his family. The intelligent use of this 
leisure will be marvelously beneficial 
to all rural life. Miss Grace Frysinger 
fave in her report of work already 
done in rural recreational activity, an 
interesting account of our own Black 
Hawk county’s pioneer efforts in that 
direction and we swelled with pride 
because Black Hawk county happens 
to be our very near neighbor when we 
are at home. This matter of rural ree- 
Teation and play certainly received a 
large share of consideration. 


At the banquet given Wednesday 
evening for Four-H Club leaders, we 
met leaders from Michigan, Indiana, 
Minois, Minnesota and other states, 
and we made some most interesting 
comparisons as to the methods of car- 
Tying on Four-H work. The rural tal- 
ent program given the same evening 
M the huge high scheol auditorium 
Was an outstanding event of the ‘con- 
ference, Every lowa heart must have 





thrilled to bursting with pride over 
our Iowa Farm Bureau orchestra from 
Mitchell county, led by Bruce Lybar- 
ger. It proved beyond question the 
marvelous capability of farm people 
when their talents are developed. 

We left the conference richer than 
we came, with an abundance of nour- 
ishing food for thought that will last 
for many a day. Farm folks can with 
assurance feel optimistic concerning 
the future for agriculture when such 
a tremendous force as the American 
Country Life Association is putting the 
finest minds and thinkers of the land 
at work to solve the problems and bet- 
ter the whole scheme of life for the 
rural communities.—Mrs. L. C. Meyers. 





Big-Time Meals 


RE you going to serve a church 

supper to obtain money for some 
purpose? The old standbys of creamed 
chicken or roast beef seem to be out- 
of-date. Let’s try something new this 
year. AH of these recipes given be- 
low have been tried and found excel- 
lent by the class in tea room manage- 
ment at. lowa State College. 

If you are serving a first course, 
why not let it be a fruit cup com- 
posed of: 

7 pounds of bananas 
1 No. 10 can cut pineapple 
6 grapefruit 
6 oranges 
2 cups of sugar 


Dice fruit and add sugar. This 
makes eighty servings of one-half cup 
each for a cost of 3 cents per serving. 

Perhaps you prefer a soup: 

3 No. 19 cans of corn (an equiva- 
lent of 39 cups) 

7 medium sized onions 

% cup of salt 

3 cups of butter 

21% cups of flour 

12 quarts of milk 

2 cups of parsley 

3 pounds of crackers 


In making this soup, do not add the 
salt until ready to serve. The cost per 
serving is 5 cents and there will be 
eighty servings of one and one-half 
cups each. 

Baked beans and brown bread are 
good: 

6 quarts of beans 
% cup of salt 
3 cups of molasses 







but finer still TODAY 


_— achieve a coffee blend so fine and rich and 
fla 


vorous that its popularity continues undimin- 


ished for a generation is a triumph. But to perfect 


that blend to new heights of goodness by better 
methods of roasting—to preserve its ‘‘oven-fresh- 
ness”’ by fast and frequent deliveries to grocers—to 


protect all its fine, rich freshness by sealing in a new 
vacuum tin—that is an accomplishment still greater. 


This has been done in Chocolate Cream Coffee—a 


real luxury of the dinner table. And yet this ultra- 


fine coffee is an economy, for its full-roasting gives 


you more cups of full-strength coffee to every pound, 


and costs you less than it has in years. 
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% cup of vinegar 

2 tablespoons of mustard 

\% cup of sugar 

2 tablespoons of ginger 

1 cup of onion 

2 teaspoons of pepper 

2 pounds of salt pork or bacon fat 
Soak the beans over night and 


drain, cover with cold water and two | 


tablespoons of soda. Parboil fifteen 
minutes. Drain, cover with hot water 
and cook until tender. Add other in- 
gredients and bake two to three hours. 

Chipped beef or ham with escalloped 
potatoes is a favorite: 

Ninety average sized potatoes are 
cooked in their skins, then peeled and 
sliced. Three or four pounds of meat 
are chopped or diced and alternated 
with slices of potatoes. Six quarts of 
milk, three cups of flour, and one cup 
of butter are made into a white sauce 
and poured over the mixture, then 
crumbs are sprinkled over the top. 
Bake one-half hour in moderate oven. 

American Beauty salad is nice to 
look at and easy to make. Cook me- 
dium sized beets until tender, scoop 
out centers and fill with cottage 
cheese, place on lettuce leaf and serve 
with mayonnaise. 

Cherry cobbler always hits the spot 
with our group. A dough is made of 
20 cups of flour, 20 teaspoons of bak- 
ing powder, 7% cups of fat, 2 table. 
spoons of salt, 10 eggs, 5 cups of milk 
and 10 tablespoons of sugar. Cook to- 
gether 2 quarts of sugar, 1 quart of 
juice drained from two No, 10 cans of 
cherries, and % cup of cornstarch. 
Pour mixture in baking pan and pour 
dough over top of cherries. Bake in 
325-degree oven about one-half hour. 
Whipped cream may be served with 
this, two qharts ‘bettig required for 
eighty servings.—M. M. 
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EGISTERED TRACE MARK 


The WOOD CORE Wall Board 
THERE is a big difference 


between Compo-Board and 
other wall boards. Compo-Board 
has a redwood core which makes 
it stronger, sturdier, more durable, 
and a better insulator against cold 
and heat and dampness. It does 
not warp, buckle, shrink, crack or 
chip off. its smooth surface can be 
easily papered, painted or kalso- 
mined. Panel strips not necessary. 
Choice of red or tan color. 


The Compo-Board Co. 
4418 Lyndale Ave. No., 


Minneapali . Costs no more 
palis, Minn than ordinary 
wall board 
For 38 years 
Compe-BSeard 
has been ac- 







Board “Brie® 
Case”. 














Six Hundred Days on the 


Seven Seas 


“The Traveler” has spent 600 days and 
nights on the sea and his journeys have 
taken him into fifty countries. His beoks 
are, “Bible Lands As They Are Today” 
($1.80), “Birdseye Views of Far Lands” in 
five volumes (each $1.50), “A Journey 
Through the Bible’ ($1.50), “Rambling 
Through Europe” , “The Wonders 
ef South America” ($1.25) and “The New 
South and Old Mexico” ($1.25). All ten of 
these books will be sent to you postpaid 
for $7.00. 


U.P. eittés, lowa 
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A Treasure Chest for 
Quilt Lovers 


Let “Patchwork Patterns” Help You 
With Your Quilt Problems 


Fifteen actual guilt patterns with directions 
bound together in booklet form for twenty cents 
—<doesn't it sound like a treasnre chest for the 
quilt lover? Such lovely patterns as are 
lected in the group of fifteen——some of them old 
and some of them new. There is the quaint old 
Charm Quilt, to be made from all of the piece 
wrepe you_have in the house. You'll find the 
Wedding Ring, the Six Pointed Star of the 
cast and the Virginia Reel vying fer favor. 
One of the loveliest patterns in the group is 
Grandmother's Sunburst with a pattern for the 
border given with the pattern for the block. The 
Quaint Basket Quilt pattern is one of love- 
hiest I have e-er seen. Then there’s the Maple 


Leaf and the Friendly Hand—either lovely 
eno’ ee ag oy the quaintest of old walnut 
beds. You be_ gl to know the booklet also 


contains, The Ways of the World pattern—a 


quilt pattern about which we have so many, 
many requests, directions for putting it te 
gether and quilting gre also given. The Tea 
Leaf resembles the Maple Leaf and is fully as 
attractive. 

You'll find the booklet contains natterna 
difficult enongh for the most veteran and 
patterns simple enough for a child to make. 

There are directions and color scheme ~sug- 


gestions fer the patterns and if you have fur 
ther questions you would like to ask in regard 
to them, the Quilt Pattern Editor will be glad 
to hear from you. 

Send the twenty cents now and get your copy 
of “Patehwork Patterns” from the Quilt Pat- 
tern Editor. 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
serv tOWA HOMESTEAD 


Dies Moines, Iowa 
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of this Mellow 
Golden Syrup 
is a Blending 


. jury 


Masrea Brenner 


Secret**: 


old-time ‘sugar-house flavor.’ 

“Folks certainly enjoy this 
Golden blend, judging by the 
way they choateck for more.” 

Order Staley’s Golden Syrup 
from your grocer. Serve it 
with waffles, pancakes or hot 
breads. It’s delicious— and 
surprisingly imexpensive, too. 
Write for our free recipe book. 
Sracey Sates Corporation 

Decatur, Iilinois 


“'W cearneb the secret of this 
Golden Blend in the Old 
South nearly forty years ago. In 
those days we cooked oursyrups 
over open wood fires—and flavor 
blending became a real art. 


“Welearned how to select the 
very finest ingredients by sam- 
pling each one. Then there’s 
the knack of blending them at 
just the right times and tem- 
peratures to bring out the true, 


Brit Heer 
Staley’s Master Blender 


For more than 47 years Bill Heer has blended 
and tested syrup flavors. Every batch of 
Staley’s Syrups must pass the test of his 
educated palate at each step in its making. 





Blended by the 
Master BLENDER 







2 Staley’s 
Three other delightful flavors Golden Syrup 
blended 4y Birt Heer comes in the 
Caysrat Watre (red Jade!) BuiveE can 


Mapte (green label) 
Sorouus (drown label) 
















Reading the 
Advertisements 


tells you what to buy and how 
to get most value for every 
penny spent. A dozen needs 
arise on your farm every 
week. Knowing which ma- 
chine, which tools, which 
automobile, which suite of 
furniture, which cooking fuel 
is the best for the price you 
pay, will save money other- 
wise thrown away. Perhaps 
as little as twenty-five cents a 
week — perhaps a hundred 
dollars a single purchase. 
Read the advertisements in 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead 


La | 
Tune in on WCCO Mondays and W 
deen, bad bit tor talons ee: 


NORTHWESTERN is os ee 

HIDE & FUR Inc. oes 
MINNEAPOLUS, MINN. 

Nerthweeterm Hide & Fur, tno. -. 
Mipneapelis, Minn. 2 

¥ Send FREES Price List and Shipping Tags. 
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Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead classified ads put you in touch 
with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 














Sabbath School Lesson 


By “UNCLE HENRY” WALLACE 


The Believing Centurion 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for Nov. 16, 1930. Matthew, 8:5-13.) 

“And when he was entered into Ca- 
pernaum, there came unto him a cen- 
turion, beseeching him, (6) and say- 
ing, Lord, my servant lieth in the 
house sick of the palsy grievously tor- 
mented. (7) And he saith unto him, 
I will come and heal him. (8) And 
the centurion answered and said, Lord, 
I am not worthy that thou shouldst 
come under my roof; but only say the 
word, and my servant shal] be healed. 
(9) For I also am @ man under author- 
ity, having under myself soldiers, and 
I say to this one, Go, and he goeth; 
and to another one, Come, and he com- 
eth; and to my servant, Do this, and 
he doeth it. (10) And when Jesus 
heard it, he marveled, and saith to 
them that followed, Verily I say unto 
you, I have not found so great faith, 
no, not in Israel. (11) And I say unto 
you, that many shall come from the 
east and the west, and shall sit down 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
in the kingdom of heaven. (12) But 
the sons of the kingdom shall be cast 
forth into the outer darkness: there 
shall be the weeping and the gnashing 
of teeth. (13) And Jesus said unto the 
centurion, Go thy way: as thou hast 
believed, so be it done unto thee. And 
the servant was healed in that hour.” 





The main object that Matthew had 
in writing this epistle was to convince 
the Jews that Jesus of Nazareth was 
truly their promised Messiah; that He 
was of the lineage which the Scrip- 
tures had foretold; that He was born 
where they said He would be born; 
that He was recognized as the Messiah 
by John the Baptist; that He was fur- 
ther recognized by the voice from heav- 
en and the Holy Spirit descending as 
a dove upon Him; and that in the 
temptation in the wilderness He was 
recognized by the enemy whom He 
came to subdue. In the Sermon on the 
Mount we have a systematic statement 
of the laws of the kingdom, such a 
statement as could only be given by the 
Messiah Himself. Then follow a num- 
ber of miracles selected without re- 
gard to the order of time, but for the 
purpose of showing that Jesus as the 
Messiah exercised power over nature, 
over disease, over demons and over 
death, such power as could only be ex- 
ercised by One who, while evidently 
human and in closest sympathy with 
human nature, must also be more than 
men, even Divine. 

The first miracle recorded in this 
chapter is the healing of the leper. 
The second is of an entirely. different 
and most interesting character: There 
was in the thriving and populous city 
of Capernaum a building known as the 
synagogue, probably the only one in 
the city, and therefore in all probabil- 
ity the magnificent synagogue of which 
the remains were unearthed a few 
years ago on the site of the old town. 
It was the gift to the city of the cen- 
turion or captain of the Roman cohort 
stationed by Herod at Capernaum. The 
elders of this synagogue, who would, 
therefore, be the magistrates of the 
city, met Jesus in a body on His return 
from the Mount of Beatitudes, where 
He delivered the Sermon on the Mount, 
or’ perhaps on His return from some 
other journey, with a very strange re- 
quest indeed, This Roman officer had 
a servant dear to him, in itself a very 
strange thing where servants were 
considered property. This servant had 
been taken down with some disease 
which involved paralysis and threat- 
ened immediate death. These Jewish 
elders and magistrates besought Jesus 
instantly that He would go with them 
at once to the Roman garrison and heal 
the servant of the captain, urging as 
a@ justification for this (to them un- 
usual) proceeding, that he was a wor- 
thy man, for, heathen as he was, “he 
loveth our nation, and himself built us 
(not a synagogue, but) our syna- 
gogue.” Jesus, ever responsive to an 
appeal for help for the suffering, said 


at once: “I will come and heal him.” 
(Matthew, 8:7.) When the centurion 
heard of His approach, and when they 
were not far from the Roman quarters, 
he sent his servants, saying, “Lord, 
trouble not thyself, for I am not wor- 
thy that thou shouldst come under my 
roof. Wherefore neither thought I my- 
self worthy to come unto thee: but say 
the word, and my servant shall be 
healed.” As appears from Matthew, 
8:13, he subsequently came hinmiseif 
with the same message, at which Jesus 
greatly marveled and said: “I have 
not found so great faith, no, not in 
Israel.” And then, addressing the mu)- 
titude, exclaimed: “Many shall come 
from the east and west, and shal) sit 
down with Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob in the kingdom of heaven. But 
the children of the kingdom sha!) be 
cast into the outer darkness; there 
shall be the weeping and the gnashing 
of teeth.” 

All this is very strange indeed, and 
as this is the first time grace was ex- 
tended to the heathen, it is important 
to us to get a view of Jesus from the 
standpoint of the well bred and highly 
educated Roman officer, of whom so 
many in subsequent gospel history be- 
came converts to the new religion. At 
this time, as all history tells us, Rome 
had lost faith in her gods and was 
sinking, as all nations do when they 
lose faith in a higher power, into de 
bauchery and the most degrading su- 
perstition. When a nation loses faith 
in a@ supreme power that stands for 
justice and righteousness, call that 
power by whet name you will, it be 
gins to decay, and nothing but a re 
vival of ‘the faith can save it. The cen- 
turion was too intelligent to believe 
in the gods of Rome. He had doubt- 
less in his duty to the emperor visited 
many lands and studied many reli- 
gions. There was something in the 
Jewish worship, notwithstanding the 
exclusiveness and pride of the indi- 
vidual Jew, that commended itself to 
his highest intelligence. He had, no 
doubt, often visited Jerusalem, and 
knew. something of the sacrifice and 
cleansing by the law of Moses, and 
could see underneath it all a germ of 
truth and a spirit which warmed his 
heart toward the people who feared 
and despised him as a symbol and in- 
etrument of the bondage of their coun- 
try. We may well assume that he knew 
the rabbis and their teachings, and 
when the young rabbi Jesus made His 
home at Capernaum he would be 2 
deeply interested observer of His teach- 
ings and His life. As a Roman officer 
charged with keeping the peace of the 
city it was his duty to know every- 
thing of importance that was going on. 
The healing of the daughter of one of 
the magistrates, Jairus, the healing of 
the demonized person, and of Peter's 
mother-in-law, had no doubt been thor- 
oly studied by this educated heathen, 
and must have made a deep impression 
on his mind. No less must he have 
been impressed with the personal bear- 
ing of the new rabbi, His uniform kind- 
ness, His deep sympathy with the ai- 
flicted, His wonderful self-command 
and repose of manner, His keen insight 
into the words and thoughts of men, 
His infallible judgment of human na 
ture, and His utter lack of convention- 
alism; and when, therefore, a servant 
to whom he was greatly attached lay 
dying and suffering great agony, what 
more natural thing than that he should 
seek the help of the new Teacher and 
Healer? 

How to approach Him was the first 
thing to be considered. He knew that 
the Jew regarded all heathens as out 
casts having no claim whatever on the 
mercy of God. He knew they believed 
that there was a time coming when the 
great feast should be made at which 
all Jews should sit down, while the 
heathen would be shut out in outer 
darkness where there was weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. He had 
never spoken to Jesus, and did 10 
know how He would view such 2 re 
quest. He undoubtedly knew Jairus, 
who knew Jesus, as doubtless did all 
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the elders, for they had-in«montits-past: 


frequently invited~Him. to “preach <n 
the synagogue, and had been witnesses 
of His cures. He therefore goes to 
them—they could not go to him, for 
his house was regarded as unclean, the 
threshold of which no Jew might cross 
—and suggests, as we would say, that 
they should take the matter up, and if, 
in their judgment, it was thought best, 
submit it to the Master. They had re- 
ceived so many favors from his hand 
that, Roman officer as he was, they 
gladly consented to do so. 

Hearing of their success and that 


the Master was coming with them, the | 


thought occurs to him that his house 
is unclean and that he ought not to 
ask a Jew to enter. He send his serv- 
ants to say so, and it would seem from 
Matthew’s account that afterwards he 
came himself. He had such profound 
faith in the power of the Master that 





he thought a personal visit-was en- | 


tirely umnecessary. He thought to 
himself: I am a servant of the em- 
peror; I do his bidding without ques- 
tion; I have servants under me and 
with them my word is law. This man 
has power over disease, over the winds 


and waves, over evil spirits, over death | 


itself; He has often healed by utter- 
ing the word. His power is as absolute 
in all this as the power of the emperor 
over me, or My power over my 
ants. And Jesus, we are told, mar- 
veled at this, and said, “I have not 
found so great faith, no, not in all 
Israel” (where faith was to be ex- 
pected), as I have found in the heart 
of this heathen. 

And the strange thing is that this 
marvel is repeated in every age, and 
almost every earnest minister of the 
gospel has had to marvel, as did the 
Master, for it is often found that those 
who are most receptive of the truth 


are not those who are most orthodox | 


serv: | 





in the creed or regular in their attend- | 


ance at church service; but among 
those who for some reason have not 
felt themselves at home in the church 
of God. We are all frequently sur- 
prised to learn the amount of genuine 
Christianity that is found outside of 
the pale of the churches and marvel, 
as Jesus did on this occasion. For 
where the gospel does not save it hard- 
ens. Self-righteousness and other forms 
of selfishness often creep into the 
churches, and instead of becoming 
warm, cheerful homes to which the 
chilled wanderers can come for spir- 
itual warmth and comfort, repel. As 
in the days of Christ, it is true that 
“many shall come from the east and 
west, and shall sit down with Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob, in the kingdom 
of heaven,” while the children of the 
king are liable to be cast out into the 
outer darkness, where there is weeping 
and wailing and anger, of which the 
gnashing of the teeth is the natural 
expression. The immediate lesson is 
that God is no respecter of persons; 
that, as the apostle said, “in every na- 
tion he that feareth him and worketh 
righteousness is acceptable to him,” or 
as the psalmist of old said, 

“The heirs of Gentile thrones 

With Abraham’s children meet.” 

Having shown that the kingdom of 
heaven is for the publican and sinner 
a8 well as the orthodox and believing 
Jew, Jesus in this lesson teaches that 
it reaches out to the heathen as well, 
atruth which Paul expressed: “Where 
there can not be Greek and Jew, cir- 
cCumcision and uncircumcision, bar- 
barian, Scythian, bondman, freeman; 
but Christ is all and in all.” 

Matthew made a third example, the 
healing of Peter’s wife’s mother of a 
fever. Then finally he groups together 
4 great number of healings, which pos- 
sibly occurred on the same day or with- 
In a brief period. Word of the healing 
of the mother of Peter’s wife would 
Spread thruout the town and they 
Would bring to Jesus their sick people 
of all sorts. Matthew mentions partic- 
Warly those who were afflicted with 
demons, which were cast out by His 
Word. The object of it all is to know 


What was the great burden of Mat- 
thew's gospel, that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah spoken of by Isaiah—human that 
He might take great interest in all 
that is human, but showing by the 
Manifestations of His power that He 
Was Divine. 













Out Goes the Manure 


from the barn to the field—in a jiffy 


ANURE LEACHING in piles or in a pit waiting 

to be spread doesn’t help much to boost land values 

and crop yields. To get full benefit it should be SPREAD 
PROMPTLY and EVENLY. 


The McCormick-Deering Manure Spreader is the ma- 
chine that makes the job SIMPLE and SPEEDY. Built 
with a low, steel-braced box, it loads quickly. Roller bear- 
ings make it light draft. Six conveyor speeds give you 
close control of the spread. And the improved type beaters 
and the wide-spreading spiral maintain an even spread of 
finely pulverized and shredded manure right down to the 
last forkful. 


Take the time to examine the McCormick-Deering 
Manure Spreader on the McCormick- Deering dealer’s 
floor. Find out how well this spreader is built and how 
profitably it will serve you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. thane Chicago, Illinois 


Branches at Cedar Falls, Council Bluffs, Davenport, Des Moines, 
Dubuque, Fort Dodge, Mason City, Sioux City, Iowa; and 
at 90 other points in the United States 


McCormick-Deering 
ItEATURES 


Eight Roller Bearings 
New, Non-Wrapping Saw- 
tooth Beater 
Improved Spiral 
Low, Easy-to-load, Re- 
inforced Box 
Convenient levers 
Oscillating Front Axle 
* Six Conveyor Speeds 





IT SPREADS LIME, too. Ask the 
McCormick-Deering dealer about the 
“Lime-spreading Attachment.” 


McCorRMICK=-DEERING 


Manure Spreaders 


Use McCormick-Deering Machines to Lower Your Production Costs 
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Ai battery fe 


ON 32-VOLT SYSTEMS 

Don’t buy A batteries or bother charging them 
Ri ~when you can run your radio on your 32 volt 
Py direct current lighting system, This King Cole 
unit does it. Screws into any 32 volt socket, 
Reg Results guaranteed. Simple, fool-proof, inex- 
Q pensive,no upkeep. The unit consumes no 

By current. Gives better reception and brings 
eay your set up to date. Over 10,000 now in 

use. Money back ifnot entirely satisfac- 
tory. Post paid, $2.00. With plug and 
10 feet of cord, $2.50, When you order, 
specify how many tubes, also oumber 

and type of tubes in set. (Reference, 
First National Bank). 
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Anylite Electric Company | 
214 Murray Street 
Fort Wayne + + «+ Indians 











The new Advance Marshall Heater is 
absolutely safe; cannot backfire or 7. 
Cast iron and self-sinking. Will not blow 
out, even in the strongest gale. No wicks 
to bother with. Oil cannot leak into 
tank water. For tanks, hog houses, 
brooder houses, etc. 


Low Fuel Cost 


Costs little to operate. 
erosene or distillate. 
t 100%. Ask your dealer 
TODAY or write us for low 
price and literature, 

AMERICAN ae 





% Suggestions 
Holidays 


The holiday season is almost here—Thanks- 
giving, Christmas and the New Year. 
times or bad, everyone must stop thinking about 
their troubles long enough to remember how to 


to find it for you. 
from now until Christmas. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS COLUMN IN 
OUR READERS MARKET 


for the 





Good 


Good things to eat are part of this season. 
You can’t have a Thanksgiving or Christmas din- 
ner without something just a little different. 
That’s the reason we have set aside a place for 
you to find these things listed in OUR READ- 
ERS MARKET. We call this column CHRIST- 
MAS SUGGESTIONS. 
nice presents for the family there, too. 
back to OUR READERS MARKET NOW and 
look this section over. 
you want listed there, write to us and we’ll try 
Read this column every issue 


You’ll find some very 
Turn 


If you don’t see what 


Don’t forget, it’s the 





PRODUCTS 
210 Ampeco Bidg., 
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RED BRAND “Galvannealed” fence 
after 4% year Weather Test. Still 
coated with zinc. Almost as as new 
when taken down for shipment. 


Weather Test 
Proof Startling 


These two field fences of 11 gauge wire 


right, ordinary galvanized) were stretched 
side by side (with 45 other different 


damp salt sea air at the Burgess Weath- 
Here is positive, undeniable proof that 
RED BRAND FENCE 


“Galvanneated’**—Copper Bearing 
will outwear, by many years, ordinary 


ing ““Galvannealed” fence will cost you 
far less than even old time wire because it 
will last far longer. Here is the reason:— 
This “Galvannealed” fence had a much 
heavier rust-resisting zinc coatin; 
the galvanized fence shown here. 

20 to 30 points of rust-resisting copper 
mixed in the steel, like old time fence. 


BRAND FENCE is always sold at fair 
standard market prices. 

Write for special Weather Test folder, 
showing RED BRAND FENCE winning 


Burgess 435 year Gulf of Mexico salt sea 
airtest. Alsoask for RED BRAND Fence 
catalog and big home library book on 
“Farm Planning” you have heard about. 


Tune In 
NBC Every 


Satesdey 
(12:30 C. 8. T.) 


“Galvannealed”’; 


4% years in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 





this rust-conquer- 
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Ordinary galvanized fence after 45 
year Weather Test. Zinc coating gone; 
rust pitted. Stay wires almost gone 
when taken down for shipment. 






KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO., 3812 Industrial Street, PEORIA, ILL. 


“Galvannealed” process patented by Keysione. Ai 


ways look for the RED BRAND (top wire) 








THOUSANDS OF FARMERS 


find what they need in the 
Classified Section 
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.. Good Pay 


i acs advancement! 

Learn at Lincoln—-where “Lindy 
Attend the Lincoln School. 
Factory in con- 


learned. 

Government a 

nection. Complete fiying and mechani- 

cal courses, Part time employment. 

Write for details. iinee pis 
plane and Age F hool, 





Aircraft Bidg., Lincoin, Nebr. 








James T. Nichole has 
Alantic 





books sells at $14.25, bu 
than half price. All. are 
illuetrations. 





C) it was first published in four volumes and 


The Wonders of 


Lt he went in the opposite direction. 


know. Price, $1.25. 


The author went with the Agricultural 


Denmark, back through Germany, Belgium, Fr: 
Convention and the trip home on the Olympic. 


C] VOLUME I! 
Panama Canal, the Great Peace Conference 
VOLUME II gives experiences of the aut 


Moabite Stone and Inca Civilization of Peru. 


Rifians. Also a description of the important 
ew VOLUME V tella of Fngland, 


J Lapland, Esthonia, Poland, 
Mexico and other countries. 


every country in the world. 
plete index for the entire five volumes. 


for $2.00, any five for $4.00, or all ten of 


NICHOLS BOOK 


University Place Statien 





Save Seven 
Dollars 


twenty-six times, 
days and nights on the seas. 
riences and his hairbreadth escapes have been many. His set of ten 


A Journey Through the Bible 


This great book contains 656 pages and should sell for at least $3 per copy. 


Bible Lands as They Are Today 


C] Story of travels in Bible Lands. Pictures taken on the trip. Price, $1.50. 


Mr. Nichola went over almost the identical route followed by President Hoover, but 
In this book an array of facts about South America 
and the Panama Canal! are given that are worth many times the. price of the book to 


The New South and Old Mexico 


—! Mexico, going over much territory he had traveled over twenty years before and dug up 
more facts about this neighbor of ours than any man among the sixty editors. Price, $1.25. 


Rambling Through Europe 


A vivid description is given of the journey across the Atlantic, up the English 
Channel, along Holland, landing in Germany. 


Birdseye Views of Far Lands—Five Volumes 


A description of more than twenty countries, the Passion Play, the 


.J Pompeii, Athens, Polermo, Mexico City, ete. Tells of the Rosetta Stone, Black Obelisk, 


VOLUME III contains twenty-four chapters describing countries visited and written 
on a journey entirely around the globe, covering a distance of nearly forty thousand 
miles. More than twenty pages of pictures. Price, $1.50. 


rT] VOLUME IV contains a description of nearly all of the countries in Africa including 
a brief story of Stanley finding Livingstone, the wonders of the Sahara Desert, and the 


Ireland, Scotland, Norway, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Also some thrilling experiences of the author in Russia, 
Mount Vesuvius and other places. These five volumes contain brief descriptions of nearly 
Volume V is Diustrated, bound as others, and contains com- 
Price, $1.50. 


Special to Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead people. 


wanted and send order with cheek or money order at once if 


visited fifty countries, having crossed the 
the Pacific four times, spending 600 
His stories are based on actual expe- 


t by buying direct you get the set at less 
cloth bound and most of them have many 


In fact 


sold at $5. Many pictures. Price, $1.50. 


South America 


Editors over this enchanting land of Old 


Going up through Sweden, Norwey, 
ance, and to England, and the World C. E. 
Price, $1.25. 


and the Seven Wonders of the World. $1.50. 
hor in London, Paris, Genoa, Rome, Naples, 


Twenty pages of pictures. Price, $1.50. 


parts of Syria and Palestine. Price, $1.50. 


Sweden, Denmark, 
Spain, Portugal, 


Any two of these books sent 
them postpaid, $7.00. Please mark books 
possible. 
& TRAVEL CO. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


‘when weather 































THE DAIRY 


Cutting Down Dairy Chores 


Farmers travel farther in feeding 
than in any other operation connected 
with dairy production. Any practical 
method of reducing travel should be 
beneficial. Convenient silos and feed 
bins, with a labor saving plan of mov- 
ing feed to the cows or livestock, are 
a big help. In the dairy, carrier trucks 
which will hold enough ensilage or 
mea) for several cows will cut the work 
in two, as compared with carrying feed 
in baskets. Arrangement of the barn, 
smooth floors, accessible mangers that 
are easity cleaned, are ali factors in 
making feeding a shorter task. 

Livestock men know that silo loca- 
tion affects time required to feed. Sil- 
age should not have to be hauled to 
distant feed bunks. A valuable silage 
cart is described in Circular No, 75, 
prepared at Iowa State College. The 
feed bunks are built in a long row out 
from the silo, and the cart runs on a 
track supported by posts over the bunk. 

Conveniently located milk houses 
save time for dairy operators. Con- 
struction is also important. Smooth 
floors and walls which can be easily 
cleaned will prove a good investment. 
Handy arrangement of equipment, 
such as wash troughs, drying racks 
and sterilizers for the milker, often 
bring thanks from hurried workers. 
Running water and some means of 
heating it should be considered es- 
sential. 

It is hard to conceive of a well man- 
aged barn today that does not have a 
convenient means of removing bitter. 
Carriers are indispensable in trans- 
porting manure to a storage pit, but 
some barns are now constructed so 
that the spreader can be driven be- 
tween rows of stalls. This saves time 
conditions are not fit 
for hauling manure to the field imme 
diately. 


Steel stanchions and stalls have 
proved themselves more economical 
than those of wooden construction. 


They are easier to keep sanitary and 
are far more durable. Single stalls 
protect the cows and help make them 
comfortable. Drinking cups are nearly 
as essential from a financial stand- 
point as are mangers or any other stan- 
dard dairy fixtures. 





Watch Your Separator 


With prospects of higher prices for 
butterfat, the saving qualities of a 
good close skimming separator will be 
worth much during the winter months. 
It has been found that. the loss in 
skimming may be three times greater 
when the separator is not washed be- 
tween each milking, yet during cold 
weather many people make a prac- 
tice of washing only every other day. 
In other cases the machine is out of 
adjustment and does not skim closely 
enough to take all of the butterfat. 
Tt is also important to see that the 
milk is separated before it gets cold. 
Close skimming is always profitable 
but becomes unusually important with 
the close margiu in many sections be- 
tween the cost. of feed and the price 
of fat. 

During the last few years testers of 





herd improvement associations have 
rendered a very valuable service by 
checking cream separators owned by 
members. Many cow test association 
members have been saved a great deal 
of money by the discovery that the 
cream separator was out of adjust- 
ment. If the cream separator is kept 
in a place where it is apt to freeze 
over night no water should be left in 
the bowl. Also in extremely cold 
weather it will pay to flush out the 
bowl with warm water before pouring 
in the milk. 


Looking Ahead in Dairying 


A question often asked is, “What is 
the future for dairying?” The dairy 
outlook report issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture dur- 
ing the latter part of September, deals 
with this question in two parts, the 
short-time outlook and the leng-time 
outlook. 

Excerpts from the short-time out- 
look report are as follows: 

“All dairy areas feel the effects of 
the decreased demand for dairy prod- 
ucts that resulted directly from the 
depression in business. The outlook, 
however, varies sharply between locali- 
ties, depending on the severity of the 
present drouth. In so far as it can be 
limited to the close culling out of old 
productive cows, the best solution of 
the problem probably is selling a part 
of the herd. The boss of selling pro- 
ductive cows at their beef value is so 
great that the great majority of farm- 
ers, rather than accept such prices as 
can now be secured, appear to be plan- 
ning to run their cows thru the winter 
on straw or on corn fodder. This will 
tend to reduce local milk production 
until well into the next pasture sea- 
son. While it may be the best policy 
in many individual cases, there are 
probably too many farmers who are 
expecting milk cow prices to return 
to what they were a year ago. 

“The present low level of production 
and the recent increases in the price of 
butter and other dairy products are 
due primarily to the very poor pas 
tures, which have been poorer than at 
any time in the last fifty years. In 
the northern half of the middle-west- 
ern section, where the dry weather 
was not as severe, production will, a5 
usual, depend in part on the spread 
between the crops of grain and the 
price received for milk, both of whic 
are difficult to forecast for this sea 
son. There are no indications of more 
than local scarcity of milk supplies, 
and no evidence of any scarciiy 0 
milk cows for replacement purposes 


for many years. The dry summer 
weather reduced butter production 
with resulting advances of butter 


prices, so that ev-> before the retura 
of normal conditions in the business 
world, prices of dariy products may 
be on the basis they were before the 
fall in prices. 

“Prices of oats and barley mill-feeds 
and concentrates are likely to be sus 
tained by the short corn crop and rel 
tively high corn prices, but hardly to 
the same extent as in other years, & 
the purchasing power of the dairy and 
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WHY PAY FOR 
WATER? 


v 


BUY THE DRY MILK SOLIDS 


Then you know it’s pure, safe and 
fresh. Will not spoil or freeze. No 
waste. You enn mix it dry with other 
feeds or add water, dissolve, and make 


FRESH SKIM MILK 


or cause it to sour and make buttermilk 







Packed in 10, 
25, 50 and 100 
pound special 
water-proof 
bags. Full dt- 


rections —and 
measuring cup 
inside. 





SPECIAL Introductory OFFER 
Mail us $1.00 and the names of 5 farm- 
ers who should use Dry Skim Milk and 
we will send you an 8-lb,. trial package 
ef Amacker’s Dry Skim Milk, postage 
fully paid. 


AMACKER MILK PRODUCTS Co. 
STANLEY, WIS. 
Write for Further Information 





iililines Oil-Burning 
Tank Heater 


: 


Greatest improvement ever made in tank 
heaters. Fits anytank. Burns 14to 16 hours 
on one of kerosene. No sparks, 

or smoke. Heating chamber entirely under 
water; no heat wasted. Guaranteed. Saves 
‘eed—pays for itself repeatedly. 


EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 









jeater and W: te prospec 
5 . for 
tive buyers. oe, once 


price and «: 

from factory. e 
Empire Tank Heater Co. 
107 A.7th $t., Washington, te. 
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Make ov Cond! 





Melotte Se 
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Ask Your Dealer 


to show you one 
The Hall Red Top Feeder is absolutely rain- 
Toof. Keeps feed sweet so that hogs feed 
Teely at all times. 
Get out unl 






No waste because feed can't 





vy lined bi 
or write for full information. 
HALL MFQ. CO., Dept. W-4 Cedar Rapids, fa. jf 

















Hivestock industry -has -been impaired. 
Also, heavy feeding of wheat this. win- 
ter is likely. The carry-over of butter 
and cold storage warehouses at the be- 
ginning of the new 1930 storing sea- 
son was 23,000,000 pounds, compared 
with an average’ carry-over of approx- 
imately 5,000,000 pounds. Fhe consump- 
tion of creamery butter so far this year 
has not been maintained at the level 
that -was anticipated .earlier in the 
year. Cheese consumption is estimated 
to have been about 2 per cent less, and 
the condensed and evaporated milk 6 


per cent less during this same period. }. 


In Europe, the lag in adjustment of re 
tail price levels, together with unem- 
ployment, has been largely responsible 
for accumulation of butter and for 
depression in European markets.” 

The long-time prospects reviewed in 
the outlook are summarized in the fol- 
lowing excerpts: 

“Even if allowance is made for some 
forced local liquidations, due to the 
effects of business depression and the 
dry weather, the present trend of milk 
cow numbers in the country as a whole 
seems to be distinctly upward. The 
dairy farmers have been, and appar- 
ently still are, saving more than the 
customary number of heifer calves, and 
the reports from stockyards would 
seem. to indicate that the number of 
aged milk cows being disposed of is 
still somewhat below normal. -As long 
as this tendency continues, the long- 
time outlook for dairying is, at best, 
unfavorable. 

“That farmers have been increasing 
the number of their cows thru the 
saving of a larger number of heifers 
for dairy purposes seems to be due to 
the fact that dairy production has in 


recent years been more stable, and on | 
more profitable | 
animal in- | 


the whole probably 
than most other lines of 
dustry. 

“It seems altogether likely that with 
the passing of the effects of the pres- 
ent drouth, and with the resumption of 
normal business conditions, the dairy 
industry will still find itself somewhat 
over-expanded. he total output in 
terms of fluid milk, canned milk and 
butter is so nearly balanced to the to- 
tal domestic demand, and the foreign 
market is so unprofitable as a means 
of disposal of any surplus, that the 
over-expanded condition of the indus- 
try is likely to continue to hold the 
price of dairy products at a lower rela- 
tive level than has obtained during the 
last few years. This means that from 
the long-time point of view, dairymen 
will find it more and more necessary 
to dispose of low grade and inefficient 
cows. Rigorous culling of low produc- 
ing cows will prove profitable. 

“There are certain developments in 
American agriculture which tend to- 
ward an expansion in the dairy indus- 
try at a somewhat greater rate than in 
the recent past. Diminution in the 
number of draft animals has resulted 
in more feed being available for milk 
cows. The expansion in the use of 
sweet clover and alfalfa in the corn 
belt and parts,of the wheat belt tend 
also to stimulate dairying. On the 
whole, it seems likely that the pres- 
sure toward expanding the dairy in- 
dustry will be greater in the next ten 
years than it has been normally in 
the past ten.” 


Iowa Supreme Court On 
Tuberculosis Eradication 


In a sixteen-page decision, rendered 
September 22, the supreme court of 
Iowa sustained the law under which 
the eradication of bovine tuberculosis 
is being conducted in the state. The 
case before the court resulted from 
the efforts of certain cattle owners in 
Mitchell county to obtain an injunc- 
tion against the state and county au- 
thorities to prevent the tuberculin test- 
ing of cattle. In rendering its deci- 
sion, which in every particular was fa- 
vorable to the continuation of tuber- 
culin testing in Iowa, the supreme 
court reversed the opinion of a local 
judge in Mitchell county. “Careful 
reading,” the decision stated, ‘“con- 


{| vinces us that the test is reliable, use- 


ful and advantageous.” The supreme 
court also upheld the. view that bovine 
tuberculosis can be transmitted to hu- 
man béings. - 














Before you ; 

REMODEL, Build, Ven- 

tilate, or Equip any farm building, 

fill out coupon below, tell us just what you 

are planning todo and we will send you books 
and literature which will show you how to do 
the job right—how to do it economically and 
in a way that will be most profitable for you. 











Our many years of experience in planning and designing 
farm buildings’enable us to show you how you can cut costs 
on material and construction— show you how every door, 
window and general arrangement should ‘be to make your build- 
ing most convenient and at the same time provide ideal health 
condition for your farm animals. 

Send for our free books today—learn how we have helped thousands of 
farmers, dairymen and poultrymen to remodel their farm buildings 


so that the EXTRA profit from their stock soon paid for the small cost of 
making their buildings up-to-date. 













These free books also show you how Jamesway 
labor saving equipment for the dairy barn, hog 











{ : house 4nd poultry house will save you hours ot 

= inn H ° labog every day. Jamesway Equipment includes 

ze B Stalls, Stanchions, Drinking Cups, Litter Carriers 

Complete for the Dairy barn, Troughs, Waterers, Incubators, 

Brooders and Heating Systems for Poultry Houses 

Equi ment Jamesway Equipment is the best and theretore 
For A Farm the cheapest that you can buy. 
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— — — Mail Coupon to Office Nearest You _ __ (ss 
JAMES MFG. CO., Dept. 7656 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. Elmira,N.Y. Minneapolis, Mina, 
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t Jamesway Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada 

4 Send me your New Jamesway Book. I am interested ia 

{0 Building O Remodeling O Equipping (0 \entilating 

Mail coupon today to our office near- { (G Cow Barn O Horse Barn D Tile Sito 

est you. We will gladly help you with » | Hog House 0 Poultry House O Building Tile 
any building or equipment prob- ° [ would also like information on © New Heating System 

lem. Books and literature ¢ for Poultry House O New Pointed Arch Poultry House 

free—no obligation. 10 Dairy Hera Equipment 0 Poultry Flock Equipment 
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Cc 


a! - RE_ bu 
Fall's Trapping Equipment. | 
TRIGGE Traps prevent “* I . 
60c ea; $6.60 Dos. No. 1 ‘Single Grip’’ Trap, }, 
15e ea; $1.66 Doz. Postpaid. If your 
does not have them. r direct. 

W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. H-45, CHESTER. Pa. 


corn. Users everywhere. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
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LOWER FEEDING 


COSTS 
WITH SLICED EAR CORN 


CTUAL tests show that sliced ear 
corn provides an excellent feed for 
milch cows, feeding cattle and calves at 
a greatly reduced cost. An “Eagle” Ear 
Corn Slicer will quickly pay for itself in 
the form of added stock profits. An in- 
teresting circular tells how it can be 
done. Write for it. 


The “Hocking Valley” Corn Sheller 
has been the stand-by of Iowa Farmers 
for over fifty years. Built for long, hard 
use. Tough as they make them. That’s 
why they have held their place as the 
leader. Twelve hundred dealers are 
ready to show you its advantages. 










RNR So a 
HAMILTON SEED & COAL CO. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA-€EST. 1867 
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Your thumb-edged tools — 


and 


| Mie 








“ 
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olson Files. 


is the Mill Bastard. 


U.S.A. 


(TRADE MARK) 
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N edged tools so dull that 
your thumb doesn’t fear 
them, use Nicholson Files—and, to 

be sure that you are using genuine Nich- 
olson Files, look for the Nicholson trade 
mark when you visit your hardware dealer. 


Se 
There is this important point about genuine Nich- 
You are certain of sustained filing 
—s quality as important on the farm as in 
the big industrial shops. 
The genuine Nicholson file to use on edged tools 


YOLs, NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
NS YW Providence, R.1.,U.S.A. 


— A File for Every Purpose 








Protect Your Flock With 
W-F Registered Marker 








tors 














the skin outlining 
the letters and num- 
bers on the wing web 
of the chicken efter 
which a epecial eten- 
ei} ink ie rubbed in- 
te the wing tissues 








2 ge leaving @ permanent 
VV on mark that cannot be 
Pe 2 oe et removed. 
> “f foe: 
we wok olen See” 





Puts your individual number on each 
bird and gives positive proof of own- 


ership. Easy to use. Poster an- 
nouncing “Marked Poultry on this 
Farm” with each outfit. Thieves 
avoid marked poultry because harder 
to sell and more likely to cause 
arrest. 

Price with ink for 100 birds, $2.00. 


With ink for 250 birds, $2.50. 
Take no chances. Order today from 
Service Bureau Department 
Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead 
Des Moines, lowa 
(Reward offer of Service Bureau {fs 


$25.00 on unmarked, but $50.00 when 
marked poultry is stolen) 








Sick in a Hospital in China 

The only time “The Traveler” was ever 
@ patient in a hospital was in Shanghai, 
China. His ten books give his experiences 
all over the world and with vivid descrip- 
tive powers and facts with information se- 
cured at first hand these books make one of 
the best home libraries in print. This en- 
tire set of books can now be secured by the 
readers of this journal for the small sum of 
$7.00 which is less than one-half of the 
regular price. Address, 


NICHOLS BOOK & TRAVEL CO. 
U. P. Station Des Moines, Iowa 











MERICAN 


ROYAL 


LIVE STOCK 


and HORSE SHOW 


KANSAS CITY 
1§ to 22 


VEMBER 
EIGHT GREAT DAYS of pleasure 
and profit . . . $95,000 in Prizes. You 


really 


can’t afford to miss this show. 


See America’s finest horses and live 
stock . . . purebred cattle, hogs, 


sheep and poultr 
Best Show and 


- « « the Nation's 
raft Horses. See 


the $15,000 five-gaited saddle stake 
« «+ the Junior exhibite of 4-H Club 







members and Voca- 
tional Students. 
Thrills . . . Education 
-..- Entertainment. 
VERY LOW RATES 
ON ALL RAILROADS 
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By the makers of 
ForDS 
MILKERS 


HAMMER 
MILL 









20+Saving 
on Feed 


Grinds grain, hay, 
fodder or rough- 
* age to any fine- 
ness wanted; 
operated by all 
farm-size trac- 
tors. Latest im- 
proved construc- 


tion. Made ofheavy \ -inch boiler plate. Doubts 


row Timken Bearings each side. 


Rockw 


pulleys, chrome nickel steel hammers. Dust¢ 


proof. 


Vill last years without repairs. Low in 


price, but high in quality. 
Send for FREE circular 


MYERS - SHERMAN COMPANY 
213 WN. Desplaines St. 
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Southeastern — Washington County, 
Oct. 23—The last week has been cold; 
the thermometer has registered as low 
as 18 above. Corn gathering is in prog- 
ress. Corn is running from 30 to 50 
bushels per acre. Some livestock is be- 
ing shipped out, mainly hogs. A fair 
crop of fall pigs. Not much fall plowing 
yet. The produce market is active at 
reduced prices. Eggs 22 cents, cream 
34 cents—J. J. McConnell. 

Southern — Appanoose County, Oct. 
27—We have had a few good showers 
this month, but at present we are hav- 
ing dry weather, which is a benefit to 
the corn crop. Husking is being done 
to some extent. Soybeans are being 
threshed. Not many cattle on feed. The 
corn is not turning out as much per 
acre as was estimated a month or two 
ago. Cream is selling at 36 cents, eggs 
20 cents, chickens 14 cents. Corn is 
70 cents to $1 per bushel, owing to the 
quality. Have had two killing frosts, 
but no snow.—E. A. Suckow. 

Southwestern—Adams County, Oct. 
27—The freezing weather of last week 
has put corn in excellent condition for 
eribbing and husking has begun in 
earnest. The yield promises to be bet- 
ter than expected. The rain the first 
of the month is making fall plowing 
possible, and some are delaying corn 
husking while they take advantage of 
this balmy weather by running the 
plow. However, rains have not been 
sufficiently heavy to relieve the dry 
well situation, and many are either 
digging new wells or lowering the old 
ones. Some are also hauling water. 
Pastures are generally short, but there 
is an abundance of dry feed for winter 
feeding. Some cattle are being put on 
feed. Some hog cholera has been re 
ported. Butterfat is selling at 37 cents, 
eggs 19 cents. The bottom has dropped 
out of the poultry market; no prices 
worth quoting.—Paul Schaffer. 

Southern—Marion County, Oct. 27— 
The weather here has been quite mild 
for the past week, with only occasional 
light frosts, in contrast with the freez- 
ing weather of the preceding week. 
Corn husking has begun in earnest. 
The yield is quite spotted. Fall wheat 
seedings coming nicely. Some farmers 
after being held back on wheat seeding 
by rains and light freezes, have com- 
pleted seedbed preparation and sown 
rye instead. Wheat seed prices were 
70 to 75 cents, rye seed 85 cents to $1.— 
F. Marion L. Jolly. 

Central—Hamilton County, Oct. 27— 
Corn husking under way and progress- 
ing rapidly. Heavy frost on the eve- 
ning of October 17. Fall plowing com- 
pleted. Livestock in fair shape. Fall 
pigs doing well. Prospects for poultry 
show good. Roads good.—Lacey Dar- 
nell. 

Southwestern—Pottawattamie Coun- 
ty, Oct. 27—Weather fine and dry for 
eorn picking. The corn husks easily. 
Corn is yielding from 25 to 50 bushels 
per acre; the corn on the bottom land 
is the poorest. Stock in general is 
healthy. Not much going to market. 
Every one busy husking corn, and not 
much else doing.—Mrs. J. N. A. 

Eastern—Jones County, Oct. 28— 
Corn husking is the order of the day. 
Not as large a yield as anticipated, but 
quality good considering weather con- 
ditions during the growing season. A 
few have used mechanical pickers. 
Huskers are getting 5 cents a bushel. 
Some are plowing. Owing to market 
conditions, very little livestock is be- 
ing moved. Eggs are 25 cents a dozen, 
Poultry dealers report the movement 
of poultry very slow. Cream at local 
stations is 38 cents.—Jessie G. Koch. 


ILLINOIS 

Central—Shelby County, Oct. 25— 
Beans are about all threshed, and corn 
husking is pretty well advanced. While 
the corn yield is fair considering the 
season, it is not making what it looked 
like it would, as there are so many 
buggy spots over the fields. The qual- 
ity is good, tho. Not as much wheat 








being sown as usual. Considerable 
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sickness among horses and cattle, due 
to corn stalks and this little frozen 
new grass.—S. M. Harper. 

Western—Greene County, Oct. 22— 
The killing frost arrived October 16. 
Water has been freezing at night. Al! 
bean threshing is done. Beans sold for 
$1.10 per bushel at the machine and 
elevator. The elevator is paying 70 
cents for corn. Hogs are selling at 
$9.85 Corn is well matured, but the 
ears are small. Most of the wheat is 
sown and looks good.—W. C. Range. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, Oct. 26 
—Corn shucking in full swing. Som: 
good corn, but lots of poor corn; most 
of it making 10 to 35 bushels per acre. 
A few fields making 50 bushels, but 
they are scarce. Wheat looks good. 
Pastures are fair. Lots of wells are 
dry. Corn shuckers are plentiful at 
two and one-half to four cents per 
bushel. Livestock doing well.—Elmer 
Varner 
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NEBRASKA 

Southeastern—Lancaster County, Oct. 
27—Both early and late corn matured 
very nicely. We did not have a killing 
frost until October 17, which was a big 
help to all the gardens. Winter wheat 
is up and looking good. Many are now 
picking corn. The yield varies from 
nothing to 50 bushels or more. Wheat 
58 to 62 cents, corn 68 to 72 cents, eggs 
20 to 28 cents.—E. J. Cheney 

Southeastern—Johnson County, Oct. 
26—Corn husking is just getting start- 
ed. It is plenty green yet, but we are 
having favorable weather for drying. 
The yield and quality are both poor in 
this vicinity, from 5 to 15 bushels per 
acre. Fall wheat of early sowing looks 
fine, but most of us waited until Oc- 
tober 1 on account of the Hessian fly, 
which was bad here this year.—Victor 
Peterson. 

Northeastern—Knox County, Oct. 27 
—Crop conditions in this county are 
very bad, due to lack of moisture. Corn 
is suffering the most. Taking the 
county over, the crop is around 50 per 
cent of normal; some places 10 per 
cent, while others are as good as usual. 
Small grain, however, fared better and 
was a good crop in most places. The 
hay crops were also short.—Edw. J 
Lenger. 

Eastern—Colfax County, Oct. 27— 
This is fine weather for corn picking, 
and farmers are busy getting it out of 
the fields. Corn is making from 35 
to 75 bushels per acre. Winter wheat 
is looking good. Quite a number of 
pigs have the flu, and there is some 
cholera. There are more cattle on feed 
now than there have been for years.— 
Wm. Shoultz. 

Eastern—Washington County, Oct. 
27—We had our first freeze October 17. 
We had several days of freezing weath- 
er and a light snow. It has turned 
mild again now. Some farmers report 
that corn is not yielding up to first es- 
timates. Some stock pigs are being 
shipped in here from Missouri There 
is a tendency to hold grain for better 
prices.—Reader. 

Central—Hall County, Oct. 27—The 
killing frosts began during the last 
two weeks in October. The corn husk- 
ing season is well commenced, and we 
are having good open weather. The 
winter wheat crop is in good condi- 
tion and still green. The digging of 
sugar beets has commenced. The cal- 
ning factory has completed its 
son’s run. All livestock is in good 
condition.—George E. Martin. 


KANSAS 

Northeastern—Brown County, Oct. 27 
—The weather has warmed up the 
past few days, after several frosts and 
freezes. It was cold enough to freeze 
ice. Corn is drying out well and some 
are husking. All report so far that the 
yield is very poor. The corn all over 
this section was badly hurt by the dry 
weather. The ground now is dry and 
needs rain to put the wheat in good 
shape for winter. We had a light rain 
two weeks ago, that helped the wheat 
to come up, but it needs more. Lots of 
the wheat does not look very good be 
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cause of the ground being dry. It has 
been too dry for fall plowing. Not 
much of anything going to market on 
account of low prices.—M., J. Geer. 


MINNESOTA 

Southwestern—Lyon County, Oct. 27 
_-This week will see the finish of most 
of the corn husking. Yields from 30 
bushels on high ground up to nearly 
60 bushels on extra good lowland. In 
the hail district yields as low as eight 
bushels are reported. Quality very 
good. No. 4-Y corn 57 cents, wheat 65 
cents, barley 37 cents, oats 27 cents, 
rve 35 cents, flax $1.52, butterfat 38 
cents.—Charles H. Carlson. 





Don’t Lie About Your Cows 
(Continued from page 8) 


for that day. So far, the results have 
checked within a half-pound in nearly 
every case, and they have never varied 
over a pound. 

Practical people who desire to see 
the dairy industry make headway in 
this section wish to see more cow test- 
ing associations, but have made the 
following suggestions: 

1. The tester should endeavor to 
check his results with the creamery, 
and possibly should read his tests low. 

2. The creamery should use proper 
care, and should not be too anxious to 
get a high overrun. 

3. The creamery might subsidize the 
testing association by employing a 
“field man” who would be the cow 
tester, and whose business it would be 
to make results check reasonably 
close. Field men are now employed by 
private creameries. If the idea is 
sound, cooperatives must not be too 
slow to adopt it, or they will be hope- 
lessly left behind. 

To a large per cent of the farmers in 
eastern Iowa, cow testing association 
records are a huge joke. Obviously, if 
the results are always as they have 
been in Jackson county’s experience, 
then the men who sell over 200 pounds 
of butterfat per cow per year must 
have very good cows, and could make 
a record of around 300 pounds in an 
association. Hugo Schmidt, of Delmar, 
may not be the best dairyman in Clin- 
ton county, but he sells around 300 
pounds of butterfat per cow per year 
to the Buckhorn Creamery from his 
herd of fifteen grade Holsteins. Mr. 
Schmidt sums up the feeling of many 
dairymen when he says: “I'l not join 
acow testing association until some- 
one in such an association gets more 
butterfat from his cows than I do.” 





Editor’s Note—We think Mr. Skott 
has overstated the possible sins of the 
cow testing association. The main 
purpose of cow testing is to enable a 
farmer to weed out the non-profitable 
cows and not to impress his neigh- 
bors. Most members of associations, 
we believe, use the association to in- 
crease the efficiency of their own 
herds. If a few try to fool the tester, 
their neighbors and themselves, that 
does not condemn the association. We 
are glad, however, to present Mr. 
Skott’s views and to invite comment 
on the whole subject from other dairy- 
men. Mr. Skott is a dairyman in Jack- 
son county; he is also prominent in 
the affgirs of the Buckhorn Coopera- 
tive Creamery. 





Bulletin on Big Hitches 


No farmer who wishes to use his 
horses to the best advantage can af- 
ford not to have a copy of the fine 
hew bulletin, “Big Teams on Illinois 
Farms,” by E. 'f. Robbins. This shows 
how to make and use tandem hitches 
for four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten and twelve-horse teams on plows, 
disk harrows and other large ma- 
chines. Of especial interest is a hitch 
‘or eight horses on two disks cutting 
Six stalk rows at a time in putting in 
oats. A copy of this bulletin may be 
obtained by writing to the College of 
Agriculture, Urbana, Il.—I. W. D. 





Banking the poultry and hog houses 
with earth, manure or straw will often 
hake an otherwise cold and uncomfort- 


able shelter into a fit place to live and 
Sleep. 





Science Says, Semi-Solid 
for Pigs and Chickens 


VERYBODY knows by now that Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk added to the feed of pigs and 
chickens produces most amazing results. 


Not as a substitute for any other food, but as 
an addition to every other food. 


Today the feeders of both herds and flocks no 
longer question the amazing results that come 
from adding Semi-Solid to every kind of feed. 
All they are interested in now is to find how 
great the percentage is of those amazing results. 


They know already that adding Semi-Solid to 
every kind of feed increases the value of that 
feed so much that they still would be making 
bigger money if Semi-Solid sold at five times 


the price. 


The reason for all this is very interesting: 


First, science has discovered that pigs and chickens 
have taste, the same as humans. The value of taste, 
as we know, is to increase appetite and aid digestion. 


Now science has discovered that the thing 
that has the greatest taste-appeal to pigs and 
chickens and that has the greatest digestive 
value on other foods is Semi-Solid Buttermilk. 
And this taste-appeal and digestive value have 
changed the entire business of animal feeding 
throughout America. 


The knowledge of this fact has spread very 
rapidly. In the month of September of this year 
the Consolidated Products Company was called 
upon to produce the greatest volume of Semi- 
Solid Buttermilk of its entire history. 


And this in the face of low-priced pork and 
poultry and eggs, and conditions generally that 
are none too good. 


Which simply means that the feeders and farm- 
ers have discovered for themselves that they 
cannot afford at any time nor at any price to 
feed for market without adding Semi-Solid. 


—Advertisement. 











Complete with 
Blower and 
Collector 





Screen 10 in. by 32 in. Capacity, at 2400 
REM, Soba, Aad se Es 
pagan ~~ MR. A 

steel h % low feed table. 
Any tractor will run it. Write for litera- 
ture; we'll give you name of nearest dealer. 


HUMMER PLOW WORKS 
Dept. 44 SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
er creme a 


Don’t let horses 
suffer... Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


For 38 years farmers have relied on Absor- 
bine, when strains and sprains threaten 
lameness. Brings quick relief to sore, 
swollen tendons and muscles, Aids healing 
of ugly gashes, sores. No blisters, no lest 
hair, no lay-ups. Famous for economy. 
$2.50 a bottle—all druggists. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 

















When writing advertisers, 


please 





mention this paper. 
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You Can Hear 
Flood, Too... 


Francis Flood is well along on his new series of travel stories now and 
a lot of us are learning new things about South America. Flood can tell 
us because he has been on the spot and seen things happen. 

Now comes the opportunity of hearing Flood as well as reading his articles. 
He will be in Iowa during the month of February, 1931, and is still available 
for a number of speaking dates at afternoon and evening meetings. A fee 
of $40 is being charged for each lecture. 

Have him speak before your organization. Forward your application to 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead as soon as possible so that a satis- 
factory schedule of lecture dates can be arranged. Below is an application 
blank for your convenience. 


Travel Editor, 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


We would like to have Mr. Flood give his illustrated lecture in........ 


(Afternoon or evening) 


ON ccc accicevecsccceecssesessbeaevseane Pere If this date is not available 


My name and address........ eesee 
Name of organization..... ecccese 


Seating capacity of hall........ eee 


** . . eeee eee 
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OUR READERS MARKET 





The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 











Rates and Information 


The classified advertising rate is 15c¢ a word. 
Minimum, $1.50 for each insertion. Count each 
whole number, initial and sign as a word. Count 

ig na and address as part of the ad. Thus, 
‘Wires * is counted as three words. “226 
we Ist St. " is counted as four 
“Des Moines, Iowa,” as two words. 
$155.50 both count as one word. ©. O. D. 
counts at three words. R. F. D. 4 counts as 
four words and R. 4 as two. Ads must reach us 
Wednesday noon, ten days ahead of the issue 
date. Send full remittance with order. 

If you bave not advertised with us recently, 
be sure to give two references. This is for your 
own protection. One should be your banker and 
the other some responsible business man. To 
avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with 
your order. Write or print your ad plainly. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 























! 
etal Number Insertions 

Pe ee eee a or 
10 ,../$1.50/$3.00/$4.50/$6.00/$1 
11...) 1.65) 3.30) 4.4 d 1 
12 ...] 1.80) 3.60] 5 20] 1 
13 ...] 1.95) 3.90! 5. 7 1 
14...) 2.10} 4.20) 6.3 ~ 1 
15 ...| 2.25] 4.50) 6.75) 9 1 
16 ...| 2.40] 4.80] 7.20) 9.60) 1 
17 ...] 2.55 5.10} 7.65,10.20| 1 
18 <..| 2:70] 5:40] 8.10/10.80] 1 
19 ...| 2:85) 5.70| 855,121.40] 1 
20. 3.00) 6.00} 9.00/12.00| 2 
ss < 3.15; 6.30) 9.45/12.60) 2 
22 330! 6.80! 9190/13.201 2 




















COMMISSION HOUSES 


Ni TO 3 LB. BARRED 


EXTRA PREMIUM ON 1% 


Rock fryers. Premiums all live poultry. Leaders 
in handling country dressed poultry-—Thanks iving 
demand principally for turkeys. Write for informa- 


tion, etc. Wholesale buyers. D. L. Hemman Co., 

119 South Water Mkt., Chicago. 

GIVE US A TRIAL SHIPMENT OF POU ULTRY 
and we will convinee you we can handle same to 
our satisfaction both in prices and weights. Foley 
ros., 1020 Fulton St., Chicago, 

ASK GRIDL EY, MAXON & CO. FOR REL IABLE 
market information. Highest Prices for live and 

dressed ultry, veal, eggs. 27-29 South Water 

Market, Chicago. Established 189! 895. 

CHICAGO BUTCHERS PACKING 6©0., 216-222 
N. Peoria St., Chicago. Commission a specialty. 

Poultry, veal, eggs and butter. Highest prices ob- 














tained. Returns mailed same day. ina 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY 

and veal. Highest possible prices paid. Write for 
information and tags. Drake & Bonfield, 940 Fy 
ton St., Chiergo. 








COUGLE COMMISSION ©0., 1154-56 W. RAN- 











dolph 8t., Chicago. Established 1873. Ship us 
your youltry, veal, eggs. Top prices. Remittance 
day of arrival. 
ONE c ENT 4 MIUM ON FANCY POULTRY- 
veal- rnish coops on request. H, F. 
Fischer  % mh 4 Englewood, Chicago. Established 
FOr “REAL SERVICE SHIP | “you R LIVE AND 
dressed poultry to Cuny & Teets, 1140 Fulton 
8t., Chicago. ye pay highest prices. Write for 
tags. 
JOHN C. PETERSEN COMPANY GIVE GOOD 
returns on poultry and veal. 1114 Fulton Mar- 
ket. Chicago. 





vUR GOOD RESULTS, SHIP POULTRY, VEAL 
» A. Neuman Company, 1112 Fulton Mar- 
ket” Chicago. 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR POULTRY AND VE: 
Coyne & Nevins Co., 1133 Fulton Market, 
hicago. 


WANT TO BUY 














We RUY BURL AP BAGS. PAY LY FREIGHT T ON 
200 0 or more, _Lincoln | Bag ¢ Co., .. Springfield, 1M Nn. 
MALE COON, SKUNK HOUND, $30. MALE 
Fox Terrier, good hunter, 0. Female Rat 
Terrier, bred, $7.50. C. O.'D. Orval Whitaker, 
Shell Rock, Towa. 
CANARIES _ 


HELP WANTED 


FARM LANDS 










































AGENTS VALU ae od FARMS, CHEAP NEW LAND OR 
BIG MONEY DAILY SELLING SHIRTS, TIES, ueodpeion. y—yp tp hw, -E OP 
underwear, sox, raincoats, Iumberjacks, sweaters, | ino in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Wahe, 
leather on ats, mac ws. of, Cx. a Washington, Oregon. Write for free book. 
dren’s pila uits. utti lene neces- = ~ « sre 7 
ae Raed Ca, Dept. 147, 3922-28 Lincoln Leedy, . Dept. 907, Great Northern -- St 
Ave.,. Chicago. aul, _3 3. : : 
5 ee : . 7 OWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- 
FARM SEED vAtESMEN GPT Bla Pay. ate ag oe 
Thoren earns $34.94 in one day. No . investment he bank. Write Johe S Sorentm, 66 Geuth La 
OF eee Tees Siceiey 15S Wer naed | Salle Stteet, Chicas. I 
St Chicago, 1 BARGAIN “‘DaIRY FARM LIST AND HIGH- 
_— ne way map. Murray’s Land Office adena, Minn 
— HAVE SOME SFE TERRITORY FOR 
man with car who is illing to work. Write LIVESTOCK 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa ‘Hi omestead, Des Moines, BEEF CATTLE 
Iowa, Dept. = 7 
eee = ——— | FOR SALE—-ANGUS SHOW YEARLING BULL. 
FARM SALE SMEN SELL. "KARYMOR PLAY- Royally. bred. No Earl Marshall blood. Also 
ground equipment chools Write today. 4#- | other good bulls and bred heifers. A. G Messer, 
mar Manufacturing Co., Pueblo, Colo, Grundy Center, Iowa. 





FARM LANDS 





IOWA—FULL SECTION, HIG HLY IMPROVED, 








Buena Vi is sta county, near market, graveled roa 
Sell or tra any re asonable te rms. Donald Hol- 
doegel, Ban ed Trust Bidg., Des Moines. 

-FINE 420 ACRE STOCK 





IOWA—-FOR SALE 
far excellent build 
Box 111, 


arm, TES. near 
Fasy terms. allaces’ 
Homestead. 
IOWA—FOR SALE—F 
__ age. Reasonable. Box 
FLORID A—YOU REALLY 
County, Florida; erops growir 
year-—oranges, grapefruit, 
dairying. Small acreage 
prices reasonable; 
excelled schools, numerous tov 
let free. Orange County Cham 
84 Main Street, Orlando, __ Florid 
KANSAS—MUST SELL 4 
estates. Estelle Meier, 519 
lene, Kan. 


94, ¢ 


ays 





SRTILE 
LIVE 
truck, 


pure water, excellent roac 








FARMS. 
East 7th St., 


Montezuma, Iowa. 
Farmer end Iowa 


TRUCK ACRE- 
Irchard, Iowa. f 
IN ORANGE 
ig every month in 
bulbs; poultry, 

returns; land 
un- 
torial book- 
Commerce, 








big 


ber of 
a. 

“TO. CLOSE 
Abi- 





MINNESOTA 

acres with 
ture, also 
feed. 
sets of bui g 
furnace heat, 
Duildings. A great 
Saint Paul, Minn. 2 
SOUTH DAKOTA—IMPROVE 

for sale or rent. 80 acres alfa 
ter, 8. D. 


A FINE STO K 
sweet 
the necessary 


ne house +t 


bargain. Wr 








‘Only two miles from county 


FARM OF 1,675 
a and native pas- 
to raise your own 
eat town. Two 
13 Tunning water, 


"bethoen m and nice grove around the 


te Ernest. Bubler, 


D_ HALF SECTION 
lfa. Hagberg, Car- 





WYOMING--NORTHEASTERN 


eastern slope of Big Horn nx 
ural livestock country. Farms a 
bought at low priees om easy terms. 
for descriptive folder. Val 
Agent, Bu Piingson Route, Room Sot, 


PROSPERITY 
a western 
ain, 

North or South Dakota offers a 

dependence, If you're working fo 

satisfied with your present loc 
more contentment, more comfort 
than ever before 

Milwaukee Road_ wants only to 

get best land values * their n 

against any misrepresentation. 

agents, having carefully 
will gladly advise you the 
to each locality—an 


INDEPENDEN 


kind 


continue ft 


settlement. Qmly a Sesecnaetal farmer is a benefit 
to The Milwai ikee Road. These rich lands vary— 
from level to slightly rolling, good for traetor or 
horse farming— to rough or hilly land good for 
razing. Prices vary with location ‘and quality, from 
5 to $25 per acre, unimproved; from $15 to $40 | 
per acre, improved. We recommend only land where 
corn, wheat, flax, oats, barley, alfalfa, alfalfa seed, 
sweet clover. vegetables, small fruits grow profitably, 
where stock, poultry, hog haising and dairying are 
proven successes. Good roads, railroaris, markets, 
schools, churches, good neighbors, Ask "questions. 
Write now for ‘free, illustrated booklet. Tell us the 


Dakota farm. A _ well 
or diversified farm or stock ranch in 


Pr ices are low, 


investigated 


WYOMING, ON 
yuntains, is a nat- 
nd ranches can be 

rite today 

Colonization 

Omaha, Neb. 
FOR YOU ON 
selected dairy, 
western 
real chance for in- 
r wages or are dis- 
ration, you'll fiud 
on the farm today 

terms easy. The 
help new settlers 
noney; guard them 

Our agricultural 
these lands, 
of farming suited 
o advise you after 


Cuska, 


cE 





kind of farm you wish, crops or stock you want to 
raise. All questions reliably answered. No obliga- 
tion. Low Homeseekers’ Fares. Write _R. W. Reyn- 
olds, Commissioner, The 7” Iwaukee Road, 915-V 
Union Station, Chie igo, Tl 
STANISLAUS COUNTY, € KE IFORNIA---WHERE 
farmers are prosperous. Crops growing year round. 
Land priced low. Write free booklet, Dept. 12, 
Stanislaw County Development Board, (County 
Chamber Commerce), Modesto, Calif. 











SCOTCH POLLED SHORTHORN CATTLE FOR 
sale Ex ent breeding. Good individuals. Ad- 

dress Chas. Eichhorn Estate, Atlantic, Iowa. 

WE ARE > Now OFFERING FIVE ~ ScoTe H 


Polied Shorthorn bulls of serviceable age Heavy 


milking dams. 0. . J. Grau, Newell, low 


REGISTERED RED POLLED BULLS OF SERV- 











iceable age. Roger Van Evera, R. 1, Davenport, 
Towa. 
ANGUS BULLS AND HEIFERS, REASONABLE 
__ prices, Harry Wylie, Madrid, Iowa. 





DAIRY CATTLE 

GUERNSEY HEIFER, _ JUST 

$60. Registered bull born 

heifers 18 months old, 
a bargain. No cor- 

. Ames, owa. 





REGISTERED 
right for ealf club, 
Moy 20. Five registered 
priced to sell. Come and get 
respondence. ¥. H. Logsdon, 
BROWN SWISS CATTLE. BULLS OF 
iceable age. Served by Betsy Bravura, 
grand champic nm bull Iowa State Fair, 192 
Also heifer of Ex dgard L bred to above bull. 
Mabon, Randalia, Iowa. 
GUERNSEYS FOR SALE—CALVES, HEIFERS 
and cows, Two young purebred bulls, best of 
breeding. If interested, see them. No correspond- 
ence. Dayton W. Mather, Greene. Iowa. 
TEN FANCY GUERNSEY HEIFERS, FIVE TO 
nine months old. From high producing cows; 
healthy. $32.50 each. | ©. Blake, Oelwein, Ia. 
FOR SALE—REGISTE RE D BROWN j SWISS 
. 14 months old. Several heifers. Accred- 
ited_herd. Wm. A. A Abraham, Ackley, . Towa, 
FOR SALD—HIGH GRADE HOLSTE IN COWS 
and heifers aft reasonable prices. Glarner & 
Bringgold, West Coneord, Minn. 
GUERNSEY BULIS FROM COWS WITH OF- 
ficial records made under farm conditions. Pine 


* SERV- 
Prince, 
8-1929. 

= + 









































Ridge Farm, Hayward, Minn. eee 
S FOR . SALE—SIXTEEN EN RECENTLY 
fresh; eighteen heavy springers. L. R. Cold, 
Reinbeck, Lowa. 
BROWN SWISS BULLS-—GRANDSONS OF 
June’s College Girl 1062. Abe Schlorholtz, 
Breda, Iowa. 
REG. HOLSTEIN COWS, HEIFERS. BULL, 4 
. mos. old, $60. 1,000 lbs. . Bellevue, 
ow’, 
______DUAL PURPOSE CATTLE  —s 
MILKING SHORTHORNS, DESCENDANTS OF 
Melody Tth. 21,722 lbs. milk. 863 fat. Naab, 
Fima, Iowa. 
SWINE 
HAMPSHIRE  BOARS—CHOICE IMMUNE, 


Promoter, 














Sold Before They 
Hatched 


Through Want 
Ads in Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead. 


Mrs. Charles Fleming, of Norwalk, Iowa, 
hatches ducklings under hens. She has one large 
hatch coming off every week. She says thar 
after she started using Wallaces’ Farmer ani 
lowa Homestead she always had orders ahead 
and sometimes had to return. them because she 
was sold out of ducklings. Mrs. Fleming say 
that she continued to receive orders from OT B 
READERS’ MARKET all during June »: 
until finally the weather became so } 
she could no longer hatch nom. The total 
eost of her ocnemning was 
if a market for the thin 
have to roy OUR READERS’ MARKET 
will find it for you. Approximately a quar- 
ter of a million farmers read this magazine 
pA fn fowa, it Is read by nine 
out of ten farmers. in this 
great group of people Is the man who 
wants something that you would lke to 








sell. Why not let us put in touch 
with him? Use the jank on this 
page today. Read the Rates and Informa- 
tion first. 





2 








LIVESTOCK 


























pee SWINE 

A FEW CHOICE POLAND BOARS SIRED “BY 
the 1,000 Ib. champion, New Model. T. J. Bar- 

ragy, F Rockwell, Iowa. <Le 

CHESTER WHITE BOARS, GILTS, PENI 
greed pigs, Immune, good breeding. Carl Rue- 

bush, Good Hope, Il. 

FOR SALE—REGISTERED, VACCINATED 
Hampshire rs and gilts. Leonard Staveley, 

Traer, Iowa. 

BERKSHIRE SERVICEABLE BOARS, $20. 
Registered. Guaranteed. Fred Luttrell, Paris, 

Missouri. 

YORKSHIRE BOARS AND GILTS, ALSO OLD 
English Shepherd puppies. Wm. Zahs, Riverside, 

owa, 

WRITE PROPST BROS. FOR GOOD HUSKY 
cron Tamworth boars and gilts. Iowa City, 

Fon SALE—GOOD PEDIGREED MARCH Dt- 
toc boars. A. G. Messer, Grundy Center, Towa 

HAMPSHIRE BOARS, SPRING AND Fall, 
immuned. _ Bert Detwiler, Manilla, Iowa. 





be ad ORTH BOARS, BRED GILTS OF CHOICE 





eeding. Dr. Addison, Manning, lowa. 
DU noe BOARS, IMMUNE REGISTERED. 
Geo. M. Deyoe, Mason City, Towa, 





FOR SALE—BERKSHIRE BOARS AND GILTS. 
De Bar Bros., Aurora, lowa. 


SHEEP 
































prize winning spring boars sired ‘4 j 
dam Yankee Girl 103rd. Robert McGlothlen, Jef- | RAMS—REGISTERED, SHROPSHIRES, Dis, 
| ferson, Towa, | husky fellows, ready for heavy service; will ship 
CHESTE R w HITES, 3 SPRING BOARS, 5 | on approval. Frank Chandler, Kellerton, Iowa 
gilts, sired by Ol ld Jr. ligreed, immune. | SHROPSHIRE RAMS. NO BETTER BIL ED- 
Stewart Poultry and ‘Bene ete oute 5, Des ing. Very low priges. Write for description. J 
Moines. B. Beck, Ackworth, Tow 
HAMPSHIRE sg ag L — SMOOTH, | SUFFOLK RAMS IND EWES. GENTINE 
feeding i. 1 enol to ship any- blackfaces. Ideal for early fat lambs. Kabler 
oO. DD. Buekd BA Fi irm, Me nck er, Iowa. Bros., Schleswig, _Towa. 
CHESTER WHITE SPRING BOARG, GILTS. 


YEARLING SHROPSHIRE RAMS WITH QU AL 

















-_ 





Immune. Won first in every class at North Towa ity. Ship C. O . $20. Ernest Hohl, Donne 
Fair. . W. Stover, Sheffield, Iowa. son, Towa. 
50 CHOICE CHESTER WHITE SPRING AN!) | HAMPSHIRE YEARLING RAMS. GOOD, 
all boars, big, husky fellows om approval, Axe! husky fellows, $25. J. T. Eness & Son, Gilbert 
L. Johnson, Manson, Iowa. ‘owa. 
IMMUNED "CHESTER WHITE, BOARS. HORSES “tei 
p thipped on apsreval, express prepeld, HBoyet | FOR SALE—REGISTERED BELGIAN STAL- 
Farms, Farmington, Iowa. | lions and mares, sorrels and roan, At farmers’ 





Use This Order Blank Now! 

















8ST. ANDRE ASBURG ROL LEE ERC CANARIES. 

Males, $5: females, $1.50. Mrs. Mattie Powell, 

Woodbu rm, Lowa. 

“FUR BEARERS 

GET INTO BIGGER FARM iE ARNINGS with TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 

Roosevelt strain nk! *elts brin igh cas 
ho co in ananmeeicalie Tanna ond mar- IOWA HOMESTEAD 
Keted. We have , free arenes reney, a ast 
a a we in|] WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 
CHINCHILLA FUR RABBITS FOR PROFIT. Des Moines, Iowa. 

$6 a pair. Pedigrees furnished. Buckdale Farm, 
as Gentlemen: Run my ad as follows: .... times in your 
SILVER FOX RABBITS, CHINCHILLAS i, $3 TO 

$5. Edward Lear, Riverside, Towa. 

poas een at paper. Remittance of $...........ccernee 1 enclosed. 

COLLIES—WHITE AND | COLORS. PEDI- PLEAGE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES 


loyal companions, re- 
satisfaction 
Monticello, 





ntelligent workers, 
liable guards. Prices reasonable and 
uaranteed. Box 55, Shomont Kennels, 
owa. 
FOR SALE- E—BL AC K 
pups from No 
price list. Gerhard Wolter. 
COLLIES. PUPS. BROOD BITCHES. 
females. Stud champion, imported 
John Wilkin, Correctionville, Towa e 
ea "NEWFOUNDLAND PUPS, 1 MALE. REG. 
19, mo mths, also P. B, St. Bernard pups. 
ork “Fendat Kanawha, Iowa, 
POR a TiLE — OOLLIES AND 
heap. Write your wants. 
Waterloo, Iowa, Route 2. 


MEN WANTED-—GOOD PAY JOBS AVAILA 

ble for well- trained airplane mechanics, te ts and 
auto mech anics We train you for jobs. onderful 
a peeereneee Write for details today. Lincoln Air- 
1 ey Auto School, 2546 Automotive Bldg., 
incoln, Neb. 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD 
eeling parents. Write for 
Frambure, Minn. 

SPAYED 


bloodlines. 











D FOXTERRIERS. 
Hillcrest Kennels, 








BE AN AUCTIONEER. EARN $25 ) $100 DAILY. 
Send for large illustrated catalog, also how to 
receive Home Study Course free. Reppert’s Auction 








School, Fox 32, Decatur. Ind. 
LEARN AIRCRAFT AND PIPELINE WELD- 
ing, automobiles, electricity Low tuition, Stev- 
insons, 2008 F 108 F Main, Kansas City, Mo. 
HELP WANTED 
MALE 
mee) MAN, 20, WANTS WORK WITH 
rebred herd. Dairy cattle pref Experi- 
112, Wallaces’ Parmer 


onned, Good referenee. 
and Iowa Homestead. 























price. M. P. 


Heinze, Kahoka, Mo. 





CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


CHRISTMAS DOLLAR SPECIALS! PREP ATD 
mail or express. Three pounds paar nut 
stuffed dates, in sealed container, $1.—Five nds 
hard candies, pure fruit flavoring. Best ps ality, 

$1. 10 per cent reduction on orders of 25 1 
up.—-Six tailored Irish a ladies’ handkerc! 
white or assorted colors, $1.—Rayon brassier¢ 
combination, with elastic knee, . Very ’ 
quality run-resist rayon. arene garment washable 
and accurately sized. Choose from pink or pe 








Sizes 32 to 42.—Tailored custom slip of rayon flat 
crepe, resembling crepe de chine, $1. Shado' w proof 
hems of self material, washable, cut true t size 
and full ler th. Choose from white, pk. peach, 
tan, navy or black. Sizes 34 to 44.— sold over 


counter or by mail. Dept. M, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

PECANS—NEW CROP; SAVE ONE-THIRD y T0 
one-half; buy direct; illustrated price list 4 
san recipes mailed free. Hitchcock Pecan c 
itchcock, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RUBBER GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Younker Brothers, 

















mailed in plain wrapper, er aa by us. Write 
for mail order catalog, saving cent. Dept. 
Novelty Rubber, 11 Chatham PSt.. Hamilton, 
Ontario, 
FARM LIGHT BATTERIES DIREC ,' FROM 
the factory, 140 ampere honrs, $94.65; guar 
anteed 5 years. Write Amana Society, High, Iowa. 
200 AUCTION SAYINGS, $1. JOKER, $1. 
American Auction School, Kansas City 





GOPHER TRAPS—-RENKEN’S SURE CATCH. 
Write A. F. Renken Trap Co., Crete, Neb. 

HONEY—TWO 60 POUND CANS, $10. . ~RAS- 
mussen’s Apiary, Exira, lowa, 


HAY WANTED 














Name 





Address 


(Count as part of ad) 





(Count as part of ad) 
Rates at top of page. Minimum charge, $1.50. 

















ALFALFA, CLOVER, TIM!) 
Best prices paid 
192 No. Clam 


WE WELL BUY 
thy, clover and timothy mixed. 
Write us. Jo Devlin Hay Co., 

St.. Chicago, 





KODAK FINISHING ' 
ANY SIZE SIX- EXPOSURE KODAK ROLI DE- 
veloped and printed for 10¢. Extra prints * 
each. Mail orders add Sen | for 
haidy mailing package. 
St.. Des Moines, Towa. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS FROM YOUR OWN NEG 
atives, sample 19¢c. Real glossy prints, 3c. Rolls, 
Se. Beautiful 8x10 enlargement, oil colored, 6¢- 
Photo Artist, 1260 Laurel, St. Paul, Minn 
ago: ag ee FROM Vt R KODAK 
egative, sample, 15c—tinted, 25c. Pasco P! 
Laboratories, 2946 Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. __ 
FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX NEW “STYLE 
border prints, 25¢. Interocean, Litchfield, I. 


Se for mailing. 
Olson Studio, 903 Walnu 
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FARM MACHINERY 


FarRM LIGHT PLANTS. ALL TYPES AND 
sizes. For sale cheap. Kaul Engineering-Con- 


«traction _Co., Dunnell, Minn. 
ENGINES, $6.50. 


Gov eo st roe Ld Pave 
ordsons, 50, pr it } ‘action guaran- 
tel Won ber, Beatrice, Neb. 





COUNTRY AIR 











(CL ee 

FANKHEATER. BURNS OIL, COBS OR WOOD. 
$15 delivered. Write for circular. Peter Freder- 

iksen, Audubon, Towa. 

GOLD MEDAL CREAM SEPARATOR WITH 
power attachment. Letz Dixie grinder. Wm. 

Suer, Bellevue, Iowa, 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


YA!lENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING FOR 
patents. Send sketch or model for instructions or 
write for free book, ““How to Obtain a Patent,”’ and 
cord of Invention” form. No charge for informa- 
on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Reg- 
red Patent Attorney, 149-D_ Security. Savings 
4 Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, q 
BAI. FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT AT- 
yrneys; Patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
BR Des Moines, Iowa 
TAI LBE RT DICK. PERSONAL 
nsultation charges. 216 So. 
Moines, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


( Hit Kk PRICES CUT 642 CENTS IF ORDERED 
» for spring shipment. Best egg strain White 
Leghorns. Records to 320 eggs. Guaranteed to live 
outlay ordinary chicks. Thousands of pullets 
*kerels at bargain prices. Big catalog am 
special price list free. George B. Ferris, 961 Union, 
G 1 Rapids, Mich 
BI HUSKY CHICKS FOR 1931. ONLY Te 
uy Big discounts on early orders. Guaranteed 
200-300 egg strains. Supe- 
Superior Hatchery, Box 


































SERVICE. NO 
Surety Bldg., 











t Easy terms 
rior certified. Catalog free. 
+2, Windsor, Mo. 


POULTRY 


NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 
UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREEMENT 

{ rning any transaction between buyer and seller 
who might advertise in these columns, Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead expects advertisers and 
buyers to comply with the following agreement. 
Where mature poultry is purchased on mail repre- 
without inspection, the seller upon re- 
i rehase price will ship the poultry to 
the buyer, with the privilege of examination at ar- 
rival. If for any reason the shipment is not satis- 
factory, the buyer will see that the poultry is rop- 
erly fed and watered and returned immediately to 
the ig 8 * shipper standing carriage charges 
one way, —e paying them the other way. 
Upon Saat of. the returned shipment in good or- 
der the shipper will then refund the original pur- 
chase price. If poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance the shipment should be fed, watered and 
given 4 one or two days’ rest and then returned. 
This is in accordance to general custom in handling 
such transactions and is assumed to ran ern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers. If there 
is any variance to the abore regulations lopets 

mld notify buyers of them before filling orders 


BROWN LEGHORNS 
























200 8S. €. BROWN LEGHORN PULLETS, $1 
: acl ocnarela, 80c. Mrs. Henry Langerman, 
entor owa. 





BUFF LEGHORNS 
Ss. ¢. BUFF rat COCKERELS, APRIL 
hatch, aceredited, $1. Carrie Brennaman, Grand 
iver, Towa. 
WHITE LEGHORNS 
PURE Re WHITE LEGHORN LA LLETS, 
from a culled, healthy, high produc flock ok 
$1.25 each. tge, vigorous cockerels, ‘-— > and 
$1.50 each. Mrs. V. H. Conner, Shellrock, Iowa. 
LARGB ENGL ISH YEARLING HENS, CULLED, 











$1. May pullets, $1. Cockerels, 85c. Silverside 
Leghorn Farm, Farmington, Iowa. 
LARGE SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN 
ekerels, Tom Barron strain, $1, Mrs. Ray 


Hangen _ West Bend, _ Iowa. 

S._¢. WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS, TOM 
Barron strain. Nice, healthy birds, $1 each. H. 

E, Skaugstad, Ottosen, Towa. 


( CHOIC E FERRIS BEST 











STRAIN bak iy’ — 





rm cocks and cockerels, $1 each. C. en- 
tice. Sac City, Towa 
TANC RED HENS PULLETS. ACCREDITED. 


Boone, Iowa. 


prices. (1 lyde Cooper, 

a s— BUFF ‘MINORCAS __ oo 
LARGE BUFF MINORCA COCKERELS 
Schmidt), $1 each Glenn Van Houten, Corn 








a BUFF ORPINGTONS 
BIG, BLOCKY BUFF ORPINGTON CGOGKER- 
el eavy bone, true Buff. Sure good. $3 if 
taken soon, Mrs. 

















Joe Barr, Webster City, Towa. 
___ BARRED ROCKS TRG, Bis 
BARRE D ROCK COCKERELS OF HOLTER- 
man and Thompson strain. ‘arm range ag 
All culled. Price, $2. Mrs. Geo. Colle, 1 Hardy, Ia. 
ae PARTRIDGE ROCKS Pos 
HEAVY BONED PARTRIDGE ROCK COCK- 
erels and pullets, $2.50 each. W. J. Coffin, 
Wave rly, Iowa. 





WHITE ROCKS = 
100 wee ROCK YEARLING HENS FROM 
_ Record of ? i flock, $1.25. April hatched 
s, $2.50. T. J. Mulry, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
WHITE ROC = AND BUFF ORPINGTON COCK- 
—frels, $2, Mrs. Lillian Stratton, Oxford, Iowa. 
SPECKLED SUSSEX 
SPE¢ KL ED SU SSEX COCKERELS AN) AND HENS. 
__Priced_right. Wm. Moore, Fayette, Iowa. 
WHITE WYANDOTTES 
WHITE WYANDOTTES, REGAL DORCAS. 
ockerels, cock birds. Winners, high producers. 


—_ ed birds, $2 and up. Mrs. Frank Fritz, Earl- 
ham, Iowa. 























bucKs 

MAMMOTH WHITE PEKINS. 

winners, county and state fairs. 
stock, $2 each, trio, $5. 
Eagle, Brashear, Mo. 
MAMMOTH WHITE PEKIN. DUCKS AND 

drakes, old and young. Priced right. This ad 
appears but once. M abel Menefee, Hampton, Iowa. 
BIG TYPE PEKIN DUCKS FROM 12 14 
wi ind stock, drakes, $5; ducks, $4. V. G. 
Warner, Bloomfield, Towa. 





BLUE RIBBON 
10 to 12 pound 
Order now. Charles 




















WHITE P EKIN DUCKS, $1.50; 
ae es, $2. Mrs. J. E. White, R. 2, Wellman, 
” GEESE 









N AL PERFECTION TOULOUSE GEESE, 
‘p strain, large, massive type, $15 each: 
¢20. Giant Toulouse, exhibition nality two 
d_ mated, $25 trio. Ganders, gio foung, 
£2.50. White Embden, either sex, $5. Mrs. Ernest 
Serger, Corydon, lowa. 
TURKEYS 
NARRAGANSETT! 
hens, $5; vaccinated. May hatch. 
Dears once, Joseph Bily, Calmar, Towa. 
FOR SATE—BRONZE TURKEYS, TOMS AND 
x hens. Further particulars write Mrs. W. A. 
Sickersham, Melbourne, Iowa. 
Bor RBON RED YOUNG TOMS, $6.50. 
-year-old hens, $6. O} 
tonite, New Hampton, Towa. 
ti REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 
ri THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER ON 
theft, your poultry for identification in case of 


Tattoos on the web of the wing. a different 
for each owner. 

















ss SALE— TOMS, $8: 


This ad ap- 





THREE 
ld tom, $s. Leo Ro 








List of marker owners is 
fled with sheriffs, police departments and others. 
birde’ oe ith complete instructions and ink for 100 
onde 82; wi mk for 250 birds, $2.50. gat all 

Service ureau rt t, 4 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, — a 


McNamee’s 
It brought 
vividly the early programs in 

We tuned in the very first 
one and missed not a single one for the 
entire first season. We sat with the 
head phones clamped to place, and said 


crezia Bori and to Graham 
smooth and gracious remarks. 
back very 
this series. 


Over their coffee cups the other night, 
the Farm Bureau quartet forgot their 
own musical troubles and fell to discuss- 
ing radio. Naturally we talked over the 
special farm broadcasts. One of the men 
has found Farmer Rusk’s WENR program, 
at 6:30 p. m. daily, of special interest. 
He says Farmer Rusk has brought in over and over, “Isn’t radio marvelous!”’ 
some speakers who have discussed live At that time, few famous singers had 
subjects most intelligently. On Tuesdays, been coaxed before the microphone; Mc- 
this hour is devoted to the Radio College Namee hadn't gone over to the sports 
of Cooperative Marketing, and on Fridays schedule—in fact, there wasn’t much of 
to the Trend of the Livestock Market. a sports schedule—and to music loving 
—— ears that had had to depend on an occa- 
Doesn’t it make you mad when you sional yearly concert somewhere, listen 

program you to their friends’ phonographs, or pound 


forget to tune in on some 
especially wanted to listen to. I forgot out tunes for themselves, these concerts 








all about listening in to Japan, Great were real oases. 
Britain and President Hoover this morn- 
ing. It’s been some time since we've Here comes the m. »h. home from 


tuned in on the Old World, and I was town with the evenir 
curious to see how much progress radio patch of very intere 
other radio 


had made in conquering dist: ince and at- 


iil, In it is a 
ing clippings of 
1A you—who- 








columns. 








mosphere. The Jape ve ier’s words ever sent them. I wish you had writter 
from Tokio were dhoats Marshall, a letter, too. 
Calif., then across the Unite a States by 
ire nd thence over the N. B. C. net- : = ‘ . 
bhai and then over tl NB &. At that is just what Mrs. G. A, Good- 
nad son, of New Cambria, Mo., did. She wrote 
a beautiful long letter that quite warmed 
0 yo ike music back of the an- “ee i 
Do ¥ ik na At fi t t] wi +} : I the cockles of my heart and made me 
( cer roc t rst nov . ant $ 
iked “ig < Rees Se ee nous tt er Wish that we could stré sur neighbor- 
<€ l mu oO iter it seems é , . ° . 
eves ¥Bpss- po dee: ns rather hood for her to move You'll be inter- 





inane an imless. ane he there’s » : 
inar and aiml , and then there’s the ested in her reaction to George Russell: 
halt and attack upon the number just “T heard him when he talked from Madi- 
announced, th isn’t always smoothly .,. ind again dav before vesterday fro1 
done. Ar d if you’re going ee get the full Lincoln. I was surpris d to find tears 
flavor of a program, you need to get your nae 9» , 
oe ~ Pe Sirah ie cae At ghee posts Sa rolling down my cheeks.”’ (We ought more 
announcers rema . mn Mili, frequer tly to allow ourselves the luxury 
: : ‘i of. real emotion. Tears of that sort do a 
ry e rir Y na sch e¢ 1 e ¢ 

= oe tall pal pbs Baga a weepes great deal more for us than fog up our 
pte 2 or a o Air Ste ea “Ss glasses.) “That voice—it seemed to vi- 
School of t 1e » at :3 p. m., 1S 7 brate with all the pathos and the suffer- 
popular with the school children. The ing of a race. I regard him as a prophet 


programs are arranged for certain ages, 
and of course the grade S are tuned in splendid.” 

accordingly. Many adults find these pro- And he’s a great, gentle, giant of a fel- 
grams enormously interesting. They come 1,4. Mrs, Goodson, who A. sn’t look the 
in over WCCO and WMT daily. A won- .,.++ til] vou look into his eyes. The m. of 
derful new feature sponsored by the Co- ‘*"~ * . : 


lumbia System is a series of concerts for 


and a seer. He surely has the vision 


the h. is six feet tall, and he seemed pos- 
tively dwarfed beside the great bearded 
Irishman, I haven't a particularly small 
hand but it was completely lost in his 
cordial grasp when we were introduced. 
He was so kindly, and what could one 
more admiring woman mean in his full 
and important tour of America. I hadn't 
the least desire to talk to him but I did 
wish I could sit quietly by his fireside 
some time when there weren't a lot of 
tea-drinking folks about, and hear him 
talk comfortably and unrestrainedly of 
his deeds and dreams, 





And I’m so glad Country Air has helped 
you to find the Music Shop at WOI in 
all “this welter of jazz.’ I am wonder- 
ing just how old is your son that has 
learned to recognize so much good music 
during this program, Does he have any 
opportunity to get the Damrosch hours 
that you so much enjoy? Our schoolboy 
stayed home on Friday mornings all last 
year for these hours. He did certain 
school work at home and kept a notebook 
on the programs, and gained much from 
them. There are many who feel as you 
do about the synchronization of WHO and 
woc. Why, Mrs. Goodson? {is it be- 


cause of poor reception, or do you feel 





the quality of local programs been 
lowered? 

KMOX is on the higher power, but 
fades for us as WLW does f WwLWw 
is a very uncertain quantity f u I 
have never yet picked up tl Mexican 
station you menti Perhaps I in get 
some informatior n it Your letter was 
a great help. C again, 

Peggy saw the movie that Amos ‘n’ 
Andy made, and prenounced it very fun- 
ny. She never listens to the broadcast, 


so she hasn't any cause to feel disap- 


pointed. How do some of the rest of you 
feel, who know Amos ‘'n’ Andy over the 
air? A FARM WOMAN. 





De not use da oats which are in- 
fested with mustard. Does your seed 
wheat contain seeds of bindweed? Sam- 
ples of wheat from bindweed infested 
fields, taken directly from the threshing 
machine, show a high percentage of bind- 
weed seeds, 


aS sSe€ 





children by the New York Philharmonic 
Society. KMOX and WCCO broadcast 
them in our territory at 11:00 a. m., Sat- 
urdays. 


There are a number of excellent periods 
now on the air devoted to hymns. One 
of the loveliest is the Mid-Week Federa- 





SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Littie, Brown & Co. 








tion Hymn Sing, at 6:00 p. m., Thurse- 
days, over WOC-WHO and KOA. Then, 
of course, there’s the Seth Parker Hour, 
at 9:45 p. m., Sundays, Seth is better 


than ever, I thin! <. He has certainly built Ola Mother 


When the world was new, 





up a unique series of programs, and the Nature told each one he had a place in it 
character parts grow richer as we know and a work to do, but he must find out 
them better. Seth gets a surprising for himself just what these were. Little 
amount of action in these littl sketches. Mr. Quail wanted to sail inthe air like Ol’ 





Mistah Buzzard, but he soon found he had 
to move his wings so fast that they soon 
were so tired he had to stop. 


Aside from their music and dramatic fla- 
vor, Seth gets under the surface of things 
and gives you food for good reflective 
thought. Good old Seth! teally, I think 
there are people in this world as good as 





Old Mother West Wind continued her 


Seth. I know one or two, not far away, story: “Little Mr. Quail squatted in the 
who qualify in kindly, practical Chris- grass and panted for breath. He was dis- 
tianity. Last week the Swift Rangers put appointed, terribly disappointed. ‘It’s plain 


on a half-hour of sacred music that was to me that Old Mother Nature does not 


very, very lovely. I sometimes think the intend that I shall spend my time sailing 
Rangers are at their best when they in- about in the air,’ said he. He scratched 
terpret simple old hymns and pack them his pretty little head thoughtfully. ‘I can 


their fly pretty fast for a short distance,’ he 
continued, talking to himself, ‘but that is 
That must mean that I have been 


given wings for use only in time of need. 


full of harmonies and meaning for 
listeners. 
———e all. 


This is Monday afternoon, and nearing 


the dead line for this column to be on its There are some birds flitting about in a 
way. As I write, I have the dial set at tree. They seem to be having a good 
WMT, and there are lovely Columbia fea- time. I think I'll join them. If I can’t sail 


tures coming in. 
(only I wish she 


Ann Leaf at the organ about in-the air, the next best thing will 
wouldn't play Kreisler’s be flitting about in the trees.’ 

“Old Refrain” quite so fast) and the bal- “So after he had rested a bit, little Mr. 
lad hour have been good this afternoon, Quail flew to the tree where the other 
The latter was especially good, with birds were flitting about, and there he 
spooky, grotesque numbers appropriate to made another disappointing discovery. 
Hallowe'en. Try as he would, he couldn't flit about as 
they did, Moreover, he didn’t feel com- 
fortable perched in a tree for any length 
of time. It made his toes ache to bend 
them around the branch on which he was 





For some reason, the 
Hour hasn't been 
time; but last 


Atwater Kent 
tuned in here for some 


night we listened to Lu- 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


MOUNTAIN SHRUBBERY—RHO 

—_ PODENDRON 
nn holly, § spruce, fresh, from the woods. Hal if 
Cumberland Shrubbery "Uo.. Tracs ci, Teme 














Map showing how the national corn husking contest will be broadcast from near 
Norton, Kansas, on Friday, November 14, over the N. B. C. chain. If you can’t go 
to Norton be sure to listen in from 11:36 a, m. to 12:30 Pp. m., on the contest day. 
Middle-westerners may hear the program over radic stations WHO-WOC, Des Moines- 
Davenport; KSTP, St. Paul; KFAB, Lincoln; WDAF, Kansas City, and WOW, Omaha. 





When Bob White Won His Name 


sitting. He watched the other birds, and 
his bright eyes soon discovered that their 
feet were different from his feet. Their 
toes were made to clutch twigs and hold 
them there comfortably, while his were 
not. ‘Old Mother Nature doesn’t intend 
that I shall spend my time flitting about 


in trees,” he said sorrowfully, and flew 
down to the ground once more. 

“Right away, his feet felt better. All 
the ache left them. It was good to be on 
the ground, Pretty soon he began to run 
about. It was good to run about. He felt 
as if he could run all day without getting 
tired. While hunting for food, he discov- 
ered that if his toes were not made for 
perching in trees, they certainly were 
made for scratching over leaves and loose 
earth where stray seeds were hiding. 
Then he made still another discovery. His 
coat was just the right color to make it 
hard work for others to see him when he 
squatted down close to the ground. If an 
enemy did discover him, his stout little 


wings took him out of danger like a 
bullet. 
“Little by little it came over him that 


he had found his place in the Great World 
—which was on the ground most of the 
time. But he remembered what Old Moth- 
er Nature had said about work to do, and 
this worried him a little. One day, he 
watched Mr. Toad catching bugs. Old 
Mr. Toad was grumbling. ‘I can’t keep 
up with these pesky bugs,” said he. ‘When 
I get my stomach full, I have to wait for 
it to get empty again before I can catch 
any more. But they don’t wait. They 
keep right on eating all the time, and 
there won't be any green things left if 1 
don’t have help.’ 

“Little Mr. Quail grew thoughtful. Then 
he started in to help Old Mr. Toad catch 
bugs, so as to give the green things a 
chance to grow. He had found work to 
do, and he did it with all his might. He 
forgot he had ever wanted to sail around 
{n the air or flit about in the trees. He 
had found his place in the Great World, 
and he had found work to do, and also he 
had found the secret of the truest happi- 
ness. He was so happy that he had to tell 
his neighbors about it. So every morn- 
ing, just before starting work, he would 
fly up on a stump and whistle with all 
his might. What he tried to say was, 
‘All-all’s right! All-all’s right!’ But what 
his neighbors thought he said was, ‘Bob- 
Bob White! Bob-Bob White!’ 

“So they promptly called him Bob White 
and loved him for the cheer which his 
clear whistle brought to them. When Old 
Mother Nature came to see how things 
were getting on, she found little Mr. Quail 
the happiest and the most useful of all 
the birds, and as she listened to his 
whistle, she smiled and said: ‘I love you, 
Bob White, and all the world shall love 
you.’ And all the world has loved him to 
this very day.” 

(Next week we will hear about Teeny- 
Weeny and when he became grateful.) 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week jast year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 125 per cent. of pre-war and 88 per 
«ent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level, From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Oats, 
wheat, corn, lambs, timothy, butter and 
copper are { 
price level. In most cases, the failure of 
these commodities to advance as much as 
other products is due to overproduction. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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Fisher’s index number ............ 125} 88 





CATTLE—At Chicano 














1,300-pound fat cattle .4........., 132) 75 
1,100-pound fat cattle | 140} Ss 
Canners and cutters . | 111) 62 
Feeders dot 130| 67 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hogs 125 107 
Light hogs ... 124] 101 
SEE Maamsstapseosess 1344 101 





Sows (rough E ao 
SHEEP—At Chicago 








106} 101 
































Lambs ....... asasbone stan teenseseners sotéeee eoveel DDT 64 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston} 90} 62 
Light cow hides at Chicago..|_ 624 66 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— | | 
OPH, NO: SMF RO A venciievececocsetss 118 86 
Oats, No. 2 white ... 84] 76 
Wheat, No. 2° red 74) 67 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ............ | beg 64 
On lowa Farms— | 
Corn ... sineabeaes 1254 94 
Oats 72\ 72 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 107) 72 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee.. 126] 72 
Bran, at Kansas City .............] 90] 66 
Shorts, at Kansas City ....... sent 931 67 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago . a. . 480 288 
No. 1 alfalfa, at_ Kansas City] 140) 95 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago voce) 118] 88 
Clover seed, at Toledo ............1 162) 136 
Timothy seed, at Chicago | 136] 156 


Cotton, at New York .. 
Eegs, at Chic AZO rvrvsrvesssseresreeert 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 














aaa | 101} 107 
II, cicteictighactevienas | 137] 128 
Ham ~ | 14 98 
Bacon ..... - eae : Ladaid { | 137 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— } } 
CO TIIOT ' wicstscscrsessncsccssecnstaall 121] 84 
May | it $2 
July 115] 
Cats— | | 
SEEN a sicncicinieavecbtons vam eseparesl 83] 73 
ON eee | 81 72 
Wheat— | 
December | 69| 62 
fay ... 69| 61 
July | 72\ 
Lard— | ' 
January | 96 93 
May enadeee senietenainal 96} 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ........... | 73] 98 
Pig iron, at Birmingham soni 99} 97 
Copper, at New York ..............| 61) 3 
Crude petroleum, at N. York| 114| 71 
Lumber— | | 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- | 
PPUEDD © cecsnstnevesepsenntncnssne | 141] 72 
Yellow pine (southern) | 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards..| 116] jl 
Yellow pine (southern) | 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)...... 153} 78 
Cement ... ve EO sanienkpuanlioes’ 132) 100 
FINANCIA 
Bank clearings, per capita, | | 
outside of New York, | 
month of September ............ 186] 74 
Interest, 69 to 90 day paper, | | 
es, IER: | 52) 36 
Industria) StOCKS  ..........ccscceesees | 258) 74 
Railroad stocks. ................ \ 111} 87 





RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
ental and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
October 11, 1930, of the 1925-1929 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week. Coal and coke 86 per cent, grain 
81 per cent, livestock 77 per cent, lum- 
ber 57 per cent, ore 62 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 85 per cent. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 

115 per cent of pre-war normal, and Jand 


decidedly below the general, 





generalty in the twelve north-central 
states is about 105 per cent. 

NEW YORK ,FACTORY WAGES — New 
“York factory wages aré 234 per cent and 
railroad. wages on the hour basis are 236, 
per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
38c,. week before 39c; cheddar cheese, 
last. week 17%c, week before 1744c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 29c, week before 
28c; ducks, last week 19c, week before 
19c; fat hens, last week 19c, week before 
20%4c; broilers, last week 18c, week be- 


4 fore 200; geese, last week 15c, week be- 


fore 16c. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 26c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 10.5c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $15.00 
and cotton at New York 11.2c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 66.5c 
for No. 2, 57%c for new No, 4, oats are 
2742c and wheat 64%c. 


The Week’s Markets 
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Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— | 
Choice and prime— 
WIE ~ eeidaxsbvencatvchinvnce 11.88/12.25/11.38 
Week before ../12,62}11.75/10.88 
Good— { 
LAST WOK. ......cccceserseseeeeeee | 10.50/10.62/10.12 
EGGERT OLO . cinenececccsccnees }10.38}10.25| 9.88 
Medium— | | 
RE SQUID nr iesssinsenonxernees | 8.75) 8.75) 8.00 
WK DELO]  ...ccccosccrccres: | 8.75; 8.62] 7.62 
Common— | | 
ee ee | 7.00] 7.12] 5.88 
WP DOK. DOlLOLG - sccccicvecresseces 7.00) 7.12) 5.75 
Light weight 


(1,100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
- Last week dean 
Week before ... 
Medium and good— | 


beef steers 






























Last week ...... eae 9.25 
Week before ...........0../10.00) 9.88) 9.00 
Common— | 
TINGE: APGON resicisicsecicesesnctce | 7.00} 7.12] 5.88 
Week before oi... | 7.00] 7.12) 5.75 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— | 
Oe ae eee Ae 8.62} 8.88} 8.50 
WOE WOTOLD | vacccccecssrsegiccl ie 8.88! 8.50 
Cows— | 
BBE ROOT  ciscsncscssocovanireat | 6.00] 6.00] 5.62 
Week before ..................4 6.12} 6.12} 5.62 
Bulls— | | | 
LASt WEEK wuccccccccscscrsereeeet 5:00] 5.50{ 4.62 
Week before .............. | 5.00] ak 4.62 
Canners and cutters— | 
IE TOPOAGIE » cicccntgassetnsseriss 1. 3.6 3.38 
WRGOK  DOLOTO cc cscs es scerserers | 3.38 
Stockers and feeders— | | | 
Last week ......... cerceeeee! 7.12] 6.88} 6.50 
WOGE WOTOTS = Siscimiinsinic | 7.25] 6.88] 6.50 
Cows and heifers— | | | 
Last week ‘ } 5.62] 5.62] 5.25 
Week before sescosceareed Oe OSL O.601 0.00 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs, up)— | | 
LASt WEEK .....cccsscscrsecereseeef 9.00} 9.62) 9.00 
Week before “a ww! 9.151 9.90] 9.20 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | | 
Last week secceeovese?. 9.15) 9.55] 9.18 
Week before . nes 1 9.12] 9.75) 9.28 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | | | 
Last week .. sacsesssvseecsee? 8.82) 9.42] 9.02 
Week before nyeaee 9.00] 9.€ 9.18 
Light lights (180-150 Ibs.) | | | 
Last eek ost ae 9.2 8.80 
Week before . { 8.62] 9.45) 8.92 
Smooth and rough | 
heavy packing sows | | | 
(250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week aise { 8.08] $.20) 7.82 
Week before on 7.88| 8.50} 8.00 
Pig (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week 9. 8.50 
Week before 8.88} 8.50 
Stock pigs 
Last week _ ‘ | 8.00 8.00 
Week before | 7.62 8.30 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | | 
medium to prime— | | 
Last week ....... | 6 7.18} 6.92 
Week before . | 7.12! 8.38] 7.42 
Lambs, culls and common | | 
zast week ....... sersenere] 0.25) 5.25] 5.25 
Week before | 5.50} 6.38] 5.38 
Yearling wethers, medium | | 
me— | 
ast week : ‘ 5.00 38 
Ewes, medium to choice— | 
Last week . | 2.88 
Week before .. a cace 2.68 | 
Feeder lambs, medium to | | | 
choice— | | 
Last week 6.12} 6.50) 5.88 


Veek before 1 6.00] 6.50] £ 


NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice. 
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Mixed clover No, 1— 
Last week 
Week before 

Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week . 
Week before 

Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week . 
Week befor 

Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week ......... 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week 
Week before 

Oat straw— 

st week .... 
Week before 

































hog 









































GRAIN 
‘ 2 a 
he Oo] & 
a | S 
Ky r= § 2 
3 $ & a 
ro} £ CI 2 
a) ° mM a 
8144} .7414| .7734] .73%2 
we] 82%} .784Q| 8144] .754¢ 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ......... 81 -72%4| .76%| .72% 
Week before ....| .82%| .78 80%} .74% 
Corn, No. 4Y¥— 
Last week ......... -80%) .69 ] .75%4| .64% 
Week before ....} .815%] .76%4| .79 7344 
Oats— 
Last week .......... 3614! .33 3654} .32 
Week before ....| .3642} .34 37%] .32 
Barley— 
Last week ........ | .53 47%! .52% 
Week before ....| .51 4642} 52% 
Rye— | 
Last week ......... } .5546] .4744) .53% 
Week before ....} .56 49 .53 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ......... .79 .74 77 73 
Week before ....| .80 -72%%| .77 .T2h2 
FEEDS 
o| 2| 2] 2 
® 
S{°; 81s], 
bo] 3 a & to 
se 
S + & 3 = 
a1 M4] 21 a] DO 
Bran— | | | | } 
Last week........ {20.25/17.75|17.75/25.00} 
Week before....): 25)18. 7d ce. : | 
Shorts— 


Last week. 
Week befor 
Hominy feed— 
Last week.... 





7.25|30.00} 


j ' 
ssoeeee{ 1.00] 





Week before....|28.50}.....c..01.cccosses| 31.00] 
Linseed meal 
(Oo. p.j— 
Last week........ -35).........1389.00 


Week before..../41. seuban 
Cottonseed (41) 
per cent)— | | 
Last week........!/31.35] 
Week before....|/32.35 
Last EK re 60.00)........./62.50/60.00 
Week before....|........./60.00].........162.50/60.00 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots, 














STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 

The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1925-1929. 























.) ry & ES 
2. | 2] es | Ess 

S oer oo Ss 
vs. a) er =" at 
wet an wart hake 
$3 | Se] 83) Bae 
© 21 s2 | Sav 
BO BO | BS ; O80 
Iowa | 68.7] 89.3] 83.2 86.0 
Mlinois .... 76.2| 72.7] 69.0] 64.7 
Missouri ......... | 76.61 66.5! 40.2} 69.0 
Nebraska ... 166.6} 157.0} 137.9) 125.6 
Kansas | 2.9] 70.6} 99.6 
Indiana ..........] 55.0] 56.8] 88.2 
SEO acdsee .| 80.0} 64.8] 49.4 


} 
; 


Total, 7 corn a | | 
belt states../ 95.6 $4.2) 81,1 87.3 
Week ending October 17, 1930, as a per- 
centage of the receipts for the correspond- 











ing week ending October 18, 1929—Iowa, 
84.0 per cent is, 97.3; Missouri, 59.2; 
Nebrask: 1: Kans 62.0; Indiana, 
74.7; Ohic total, seven corn belt 
States, S¢ per cent. 


MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND 
STOCKERS TO CORN BELT 
The following tables show the movement 
of feeder and stocker cattle and feeder 
and stock sheep from twelve markets 
into the seven corn belt states, 
CATTLE 
Months of July, August and September. 





Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 


Hog prices are 90 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with 89 per 
cent for fat cattle, 44 per cent for sheep 
and 63 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as tp 
percentage of ten-year average for re. 
ceipts and prices as they have prevaileg 
week by week for the past eight weeks 
Bach week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias. j 










































































HOGS 
eh te 
33 
Bo} Sel o 
BM) BF & 
ef} S35! se 
oe) 34] == 
MO} Mo] OE 
August 31 to Sept. 6.... 76 67). 97 
September 7 to 13 .. 106 89; 98 
September 14 to 20 .. 105 88} 94 
September 21 to 27 .. 117 91} = 89 
September 28 to Oct. 107 85] 85 
October 5 to ll .. 120} 102| 99 
October 12. to 18 .. -| 100 86) 9 
October 19 to 25 ee 88} 99 
CATTL 
August 31 to Sept. 6.. 75 84) 
September 7 to 13 .. 100 91} 9 
September 14 to 20 .. 99 85) 89 
September 21 to 27 iis 65 69} 93 
September 28 to Oct. 4...... 81 79) 8 
Octeper 5. CO BL ..cccacsrorsees 81 77| 9 
October 12 to 18 ... 81 80 7 
October 19 to 25 81 85) 89 
August 31 to Sept. 6....... esi 99} 120! 654 
September 7 to 13 .. -| 136) 130] 65 
September 14 to 20 .. 114]; 127 54 
September 21 to 27 ...... ese} 111) *134 50 
September 28 to Oct. 4.. 105| +120 43 
October 5 to ll .. 113} 110) 49 
October 12 to 18 ... 104; 105) 47 
October 19 to 25 111} 137) 4 
LAMBS 
August 31 to Sept. 6.. 120] 2 
September 7 to 13 .. 130) 64 
September 14 to 20 .. 127) 58 
September 21 to 27 a 134) 56 
September 28 to Oct. 4......, 105) 120) 56 
October 5 tO IL csccccccccoocsop 113) 110) 68 
October 12 to 18 ... 104) 105) 58 
October 19 to 25 131; 137] @ 





Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep, 
seven markets. 
Cattle prices are for fat beef steers, 
Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 





‘PORK PRODUCTS 
The following table gives the percentage 
of the six-year average, 1924-29, of pork 
products stored at western markets. 




















u a 

ze] 2/3 

S|] 3! ¢ 

a) ok oe 

BE} ul g 

ei -| © 

&}] A} & 

WUE A a Beeaourinsalion 67) 46) © 
August 1 .... 61; 53) 79 
September 1 51 $7} 76 
RRCUOUIE D icivecativaniratilasamastecines 44] 45) 72 








TERMINAL SUPPLIES 
The following table gives the per cent 
of five-year average for the corresponding 
weeks for the visible supplies of cor 
wheat and oats and the storage stocks of 
butter and eggs. 


























“w- i 
Week Ending eg} @ ai = 7) 
SL | #1 el f 
Ol > Oo; &] & 
September 6.. «| 38| 215| 76] 97| 108 
September 13 .. | 41} 214) 83 6} if 
September 20 .. | 44] 208) 84; 96) lf 
September 27 ce] 41} 204] 84] 97) 112 
October 4 wus! 44) 198] 84] 96) 123 
October 11 . wee] 491 194 86) 6) 112 
October 18 . wef 51] 192] . 87} 6| 11 
| 


October 25 0" 44] 188} 85} 94) 122 








| | Totals” 


| Iowa | Tl. | Neb, |for corn 

| | belt 
te 79,597{ 100,630} 692,181 
1929 ......) 156,127 98,703) 539,052 
1930 ......1 108,636| 64,792) 416,187 





Three weeks ending Oct. 17, 1930; Oct. 18, 
1929; Oct. 19, 1928. 







199 i 
LOZ ..0000f 


1930 . | 


303,951 
302.380 
275,143 


Months of July , August and September. 





1928 .....) 293 109,786] 291,931/1,039,685 
ae 130,464] 281,828!1,010,663 






239,984} 801,690 
7, 1930; Oct. 18, 


9, 1923. 


1930 


Three weeks endin 





1888: sc} 161,22 if 
bt ee 131,954} 379,679 
1930 201,936] 462,421 


PREDICTED CHICAGO HOG RECEIPTS 
NOVEMBER 10 TO 15 
Barring unusual price fluctuations, ex- 
traordinary weather, or other unforeseen 
factors of that sort, we predict Chicago 
F receipts for the ensuing week as 
follows: 
Monday, November 10 ............cc0000 
Tuesday, November 11 . 
Wednesday, November 12 
Thursday, November 13 
Friday, November 14 ..... 30,000 
Saturday, November 15 . .. 10,000 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 

Federal land bank 4% per cent bonds, 
due in 1958 but callable in 1988, were 
quoted last week at 94. Four per cent 
bonds are quotable at 92%. 

LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $14.15, week be- 
fore $14.32. Chicago—Last week $11.20, 
week before $11.25. 

ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 corn at Buenos Aires sold last 
week for 40i%c, week before 52%c. 


53,000 
40,000 
. 24,000 
. 45,000 











It will be observed that wheat is bur- 
dened with stocks more than twice the 


five-year average. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat the third week in 
October were 3,301,000 bushels, as m- 
pared with 2,720,000 bushels for the 
before and 1,779,000 bushels for the s 
week last year. Exports of corn the third 
bushels, as 








week in October were 5,000 
compared with 6,000 bushels the week 
before and 12,000 bushels for the ne 





week last year. Exports of oats the thir 
week in October were 3,000 bushels, as 
compared with 22,000 bushels for the week 
before and 16,000 bushels for the 1 
week last year. 


same 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard the third week in Oc- 
tober were 7,024,000 pounds, as com 
pared with 9,160,000 pounds the week be- 
fore and 11,601,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
third week in October were 2,742,00 
pounds, as compared with 5,325,000 pounds 
the week before and 3,962,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 





INTERNATIONAL GRAIN AND HAY 
SHOW 

America’s leading crop exhibit, the In 
ternational Grain and Hay Show, to be 
held in connection with the Internatio 
Livestock Exposition, at Chicago, N‘ 
ber 29 to December 6, gives promise “ 
being another display of the world’s 
choicest field products. Three samples 
of wheat have already arrived from New 
South Wales, according to the manaée 
ment. Entries in the 1930 International 
Grain an@ Hay Show may be made be 
the exposition secretary, B. H. Heide, a? 
time prior to November 10. Entry blanks 
and premium lists are obtainable by ad- 
dressing him, and, according to Mr. Heide, 
no entry fee on grain, seed or hay sam- 
ples is required. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER ard Iowa Homestead, Nov. 8, 1930 
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Freo WittKowski gr. 


































































/WELL, | BETTER GET Ly a 
MY CAR READY — a el f RON re me bat PuT A fi nln : 
DRIVE THE -ROBBERS You Fas . -{| PAPER BETWEEN 
THE SITy, TAL wumeney| tow ire ees ee 

“SFATHEY Witt B sf fe ay ““\ AiGH ° 

9 fn ees pope ES sete | ae ’ a KNOW IT “| FoLrrtow Me _ ULL 
TAKE THEM ART aes 
BACK IN THE SN | CAN 









































HOLD ON to wie ROBBERS HAVE BEEN TAKEN 





















THEM SHERIFF, 
|ANO Gooo NIGHT 
To YOu. 


TO THE CITY FOR SAFE KEEPING. 
THE GOOD NEIGHBORS WHO CAME 
TO ASSIST TED, HAVE LEFT, AND 
EVERYTHING IS QUIET AGAIN ON 




































eet Ley 6 SSS) [THE FARM, 
= Tg p.| \ (OW war). 2 eee 
UP tN lin, A NIGHT OF) ee Belg 
ae a ie 
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O ENDETH THE FIRST 
ONE OF TEDS ADVEN- 
TURES. SOME PEOPLE wou 
SHUDDER— BUT TED SMILES. 





iT SEEMEO MoRE 
LIKE A NIGHTMARE 






















































































































stead classified ads put you in touch 


farm land that can | {927° 
business 
TRACY & WARYE 


with a market for 
be reached in no other way. 








CH 
OFFERING BULLS up to 9 months of age sired by 
Melbo 
ceampion and by Pilot, 


1929 petornstions! 
second aged 


urne Advancer, iowa, 
=. 

Acometites Tied 
NASHUA, IOWA 


Also — all ages. 























The last pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday morn- 
ing, the week previous, ten days in 
advance of date of issue. 


























































































1788 .28 WALLACES’ FARMER and lowa Homestead, Nov. 5, 19.) Yas 
ee ee = —= [i 
’ va 
P.O.P : ee SAW YOUR LOGSH Higa 
Wednesday, November 12— f a wt 
Buy K. O. e 18th and His Duroc Jerseys—Roy Coglon, Exira, Ia. CONVERT YOUR TREES INTO CASH oe, es 
« = Saturday, November 15— : a mw 
Shorthorns—Sni-A-Bar Farm, Grain Make Your Fortun ; 
spring in the ih “4 
Valley, Mo. * bs ey b nnd in po ee 
og an ree Saws 
e e Future Sales a, pact 
r HOLSTEINS oe 
t en 1S e Sa Nov. 19—R. M. Skillen (Dispersal), Greene, yl em tal 5 
® ® Iowa; Iowa Holstein Sales Co., Megrs., pA Ral Rs 
Waverly, Iowa. ear your 
Nov. 24-25—State Board of Control _and land, pe 
. Iowa Holstein Breeders’ Assn., at Wa vert you 
é s rs § ” ~ r 
50 I ure- re Oo steins terloo, — 2 Barney, Mer., ane 
Chapin, Towa. ca also 
Dee. o—-Dlot Nelson Dispersal, Ruthven, 0 ney sawing for your neighbors. CUTS 
Iowa; Melin-Petersen Co., Minneapolis, 15 to 40 CORDS OF WOOD A DAY ony 
Wed., Nov. 19th Sale. Mere 2rllons of gas, Eary.towarennd opcrae 2 
°9 . SHORTHORNS all kinds of weather. Pow ered with the Life. 
Nov. 28—Winmoor Farm, Dundee, Ill. time hae ag ich may be used for 
reene, owa Nov. 29—Edellyn Farm, Wilson, Il. = eens HO 8D oun” ee Direct 
Des. 4—International Sale, Chica 
= : . Dec. 18—Clegg Bros., Ainsworth, lows. eo de deg 2.5. , 
Sale will be held in tent on the farm Feb. 23—Interstate Shorthorn Breeders’ FREE BOOK AND CHART 
five miles west of Greene and six den, mous Gy, tows, C! 4, een | BRMOMEARaY Pacem raetent te 
iles Bristow. Can Mar. 16—Interstate Shorthorn Sale, Sioux WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
miles north of “- Ca City, Iowa; Joseph F. Brenner, Maple- 6538 Oakland Ave. Kansas City, Mo, 
ship on R. I, C. G. W., ton, Towa, Mgr. TIME TESTED SINCE 1@76 
and C. N. W. R. R. ! POLLED SHORTHORNS oss — 
a 2 : ‘ Dec. 3—International Sale, Chicago. HOLSTEINS 
The offering consists of 25 cows and heifers fresh or spring- MILKING SHORTHORNS : 
ing close, 15 heifers from 6 to 18 months old, the Des. nee ae Chicago : 
two herd sires and balance baby calves. a a tA . ~ + 
. . oe . Ss x City, Iowa; F. W. Ketelsen, Secy., arm 
The entire herd is descended from the original purchase of nine daugh- ian oa se + eeas 
ters of the double century sire, King Segis Pontiac. Three are still ABERDEEN ANGUS into 
in the herd and selling, One of these made sic 80 Ibs. of fat in 30 days Dec. 3—International Sale, Chicago. Dollars 
C. T. A. These are believed to be the only living daughters of this great POLAND CHINAS evieh 
sire in Iowa. ¥ . E Jan, 22—J. W. Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. e 
Only — sires have been used in the building of this splendid herd: Feb. <n dete maine rc Holsteins 
First—K. S. P. Maia 10th, a pao of King Segis Pontiac and from Feb. 12—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 
. > wa SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS Write today f 
‘ s . he Cattle C ss. Her si s first at the rite ay for 
a 30 |b. noha prize cow at the Cattle Congress. Her sire was Fs 
; Feb. 19—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. ‘a ° = 
National. ; DUROC JERSEYS ‘Holsteins for Profit’ 
Next—Grahamholm Sir Kuperus, a line bred Dutchland Creamelle Co- Pe ed te Et ning LPO er vn iii iat 
lantha Lad bull, being sired by a son of the world’s record ten months Feb. 5B. A. Samuelson’ & Son, Kiron, e ension Service 
producer with 32,155 Ibs. of milk and 1,281 Ibs. of butter. His dam is also lows me HOLSTEIN(™=FRIESIAN 
a daughter of old “Dutch” with 600 lbs. of butter as a two-year-old. This Feb. 23—Rude & Son, Moorhead, Iowa. ASSOCtATION ef AMERICA 
bull is selling SHOWS AND EXPOSITIONS Room B-603 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, !!l 
» Sig ms — Joy . ; ives 
And now—K. P. O. P. 18th, one of the few remaining sons of the world’s Tie Ge Livestock 
greatest sire of show animals, K. P. O. P. This bull has sired some off- Hi h Record Holstein 
spring of very desirable type in one of Iowa’s best herds and is good for Poultry SI ig 
oultry Shows 
several more years. . ; Bulls for S le 
A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE GRANDDAUGHTERS paemer ineetihation Sie be held: joven We have a fine lot of bulls of K. P. O. P. breed- 
OF K. P. 0. P. FOR CALF CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS. ber B12. Mra HT, B. Harden, secretary, | inte’ Allvaccg'” Glosaly "related. 9 “the atte 
FEDERAL ACCREDITED HERD. Corning, Iowa. records for buttér ‘on, year Special prices, to 
Aucti M. B. Potratz.. Claude E. Wylam, Pedigrees. J. E. Halsey The Faribault County Poultry Show | cha“cows, Write or comie. ees. 
Auctioneer, M. 5. Fotratz. + WE . eee. oe sid. Association ‘will hold its annual show at HARGROVE & ARNOLD FARMS, 
Fieldman. Blue Earth, Minn., January 16-19. Mrs. | NORWALK IOWA 
O. B. Berndt, secretary, Blue Earth, Minn. H 1 : F . ; B 
~ 4 i M olstein Friesian Bulls 
’ Ny ri i ian bred bulls serviceabl 
Iowa Holstein Sales Co., grs. Livestock News Tk ed 
The Shorthorn dispersion of the late | Recently imported from Manitoba with a car of fe 
Waverly, lowa C. EB. Tilton, Maquoketa, Towa, October | ae, Game, (malty, Truce dinect to thee Jat 
22, marked the passing of a long-estab- lass. Eleven clear tests in success nd 
lished herd The drouth the past sum- negative to the sy oe Prices within reach f 
é : N‘ ema le or sale. » eke, Owner. 
mer seriously affected the pastures in | #l > Bi anne Mesgel = — 
_ e that section, and therefore the cattle were F. H. WIENEKE. 
] t S ] presented in rather thin condition. Prices | ROUTE 1 LA oR “CITY, IOWA 
om Ina 10n oO S ein a e as a rule did not run very high, and buy- ; : 
a lie ers secured well-bred cattle. The herd Serviceable Holstein Bull 
lowa Holstein Breeders Association—Iowa Board of Control bull, Blythewood Marquis, sold for $300, to poe. 109, nuged bred, 1 months bull for $12 
QO, E. Snyder, Onslow, Iowa, 1e top fe- wo neares dams at 2 and 3 years on twe 1! 
oR , 7 ‘ling f Iki a 822 Ibe. ‘butt 1} e nea 
Monday and Tuesday, Nov. 24 and 25 J) sis eee RENE: | Besta ea hate iar Og i : 
e Oo Milton aupel, Ashton, ; Auction- Sire a ting raed reedes ar i 
y ? eers N. G. Kraschel and C, G. Mason con- ao Y 6 Ib. grandson of O.P For sni :pshots “end 
Dairy Cattle Congress Grounds ducted the sale. We list those selling for pedigree ll LAURENS, IOWA 
$125 and over, not mentioned above: Rose- 
O wood 76th, Allen Packer, Clemmons, a : . 
WATERLOO, IOWA wood 76th, Allen Packer. Clommese. | Several Fine Holtein Bull 
' Galesburg, Ill, $140; Augusta Chloris, | Combining type and production, ready 
One hundred and er lee Milton Vaupel, ann S ares; ig bealy for service. 
tered Holsteins, 35 bulls, including ’ Laurie, E. E. Owens, Williamsburg, Iowa, | gyy6 s Stow 
state fair winners from dams up to Past Year $s Record $125; Bright Sunshine 11th, Ed Miehe, HOMONT FARM Monticello, Iowa 
at ; Ipwor r¢ 25; Bright ' Sunshine 
1,000 pounds butter and over. The fe- The Iowa Institution herds for the 12th, athe aie ‘cateumy th, $125 FOR SALE 
males are carefully selected with past year averaged 11,610 pounds Volumnia 10th, John Glunz, Green Island, | pwenty on a 
A. R. O. and C. T. A. records, and are ee Oe eee ae I $175 heifers, 80° bred heifers, for tall freshen’ ng 
Ss qe we 7). i 
of f Tritomia, K. P. O. P., “37th,” and SS ee Pe ee ab DODGE COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE ( 
4 « ’ previous year «¢ lowa onard o t . 
other popular and well ‘known blood Control sells some of the tops of The Edw. Thurm Spotted Poland sale, WEST CONCORD, MINN. 
. hese great herds. Included in their at Waverly, Iowa, October 15, brought 
lines . ; a at y; ; >, Dd 
ean . consignment is a full sister to the a general average of $42, the offering go- er ernorn arm 
Every animal guaranteed and sold world’s champion senior three-year- oe Ave farting Xe lowe coomive. Sc aes CITY, IOWA 
with 60-90 day retest privilege. Watch ei raid angie ony The top was Lot I, selling for $85 to Brnst Is headquarters for Holsteins noted for production 
for further particulars next week. Sisters, Marcus, Iowa. We list those sell- and type. We can supply a few bulla of higb 
ing for $40 and over : No. 2, Oran Cain, | @Wality and of serviceable ages. 
Send for catalog or illustrated circular to Waverly, Iowa, $42.50; 3, R. Westerberg, HOLSTEIN BULL ; 
: Forest City, Iowa, $40; 6, Harry Hum- Fourteen months - old. Prilly Walker and King 
i Tout 17 é - 9 mnie Pontiac breeding. Six of his nearest dams 
F. C. Barney, Sec., lowa Holstein Breeders Assn., phrey, West Union, Iowa, $70; 12, Herman | 4.¢:c8i9 djgitiac breeding. Six of bia nearest in 
° Miller, Cresco, Iowa, $46; 13, Emil Wiese, | ready for service, popular blood lines and priced t 
Box B, Chapin, Iowa Gladbrook, Iowa, $41; 14, Henry Knock, sell, Farm one thile west of town ELD 0Wa 
Shellrock, Iowa, $47.50; 16, L. J. Kruse, : aac 
Elkport, Iowa, $40; 18, Dunlap Bros., Dy- F B : 
SHCRTHORNS MILKING SHORTHORNS sart, Iowa, $56; 19, H. E. Debuhr, Rock- | top gilt was No. 5, and she went to Man- 
Ch : Sanech Bulls we Sal mer ford, Iowa, $46; 24, Floyd McGrath, Elma, ley & Sons, Sac City, Iowa, at $102.50. 
Noice OCOTC . Oale W a, $40; 30, H. J. Starrett, Blooming- ae= Siege | : 
We are offering 10 of the best young Scotch bulls hat Sort Are Your Cows? a Ba $45; 31, Louis Roeder Caenton ‘The Charles W. Handsaker Duroc sale, 
we have ever raised. One good two-year-old. Real | 1. Beef cows, ueed more milk? 2. Milk cows, need . Dike Wert). et haw “Mity. | at Nevada, Iowa, October 24, resulted iv 
J bull Brospecta Choicest —_ I Priced more beef Need¢ more milk and more beef Iowa, $41; 32, Fred Uhe, Charles City, . ui b f $45 rhe 
nable. Write or come and see the On grade and pure-bred cows, a Milking Shorthora | Towa, $48; 40, Johnson Bros., Austinville, | @ general average on boars o } - 
HELD BROS HINTON, IOWA a will increpee o3¢ retain ‘both me, eens and Iowa, $40 top of the sale was Lot 35, selling t? 
shing gqualiti © Ww 8. be i cow ay : A _ hk em ro list 
BULLS OF OUTSTANDING MERIT Milking Shorthorn, officially tested 1,614 Ibs. but~ ——— the Henry County Home for $100. We 7 
FoR Buus ~An August yearling of the Bruce terfat yearly, and in next two.months dry fleshed The Chester White sale of Barber & those selling for $50 and over: Lot 6, = 
Augusta tribe sired by Village Royal by Villager’s 1.680 to 2,128 = Information about Milking Powell was held at Harlan, Iowa, on Oc- | L. Perry; Zearing, Iowa, $65; 9, J. & \ 
Rest. Also a red bull sired by Cumberland Gladiator akin ant oe tin baveders ey 2 ‘ PP ce ae i Psd af ey . Thackery, Eldora, Iowa, $55: ae ee 
of the 1 Rosewood family calved last September. Ac- | MILKING SHORTHORN JOURNAL. Twenty ci ht tober 20. Thirty-six boars were sold at . rs oO 
ersdited herd. puced for quick sale months svbscription and the 44 page illustrated cow n average of $55 and nine spring giits | Orning, Hubbard, Iowa, $57; 22, F. 
NELS“DaNIELSON BADGER, 1OWA | FAN ansenpiin ¢ muathes 250 MAiNiee Short: | at_an average of $44.50. ‘The top of the | Snownier, Hubbard, Towa, $50; '23, 0 
ee horn Society Bo: »\ 402, Independence. Towa. boar sale was No. 38, and he was taken by oD eg bosch hee nas Poi ia } a 
JERSEYS Selle V J. G. Benedict, West Point, Neb., at an | SMpley, lowa, yoo; rat 
— gah ere. en ee ee PE “ERLE SS = ee ee A ee. even $100. No. 24 went to Wm, Behler, of Iowa Falls, Towa, $59; = 
hare two young bulls out of RO. M. dams] years. The choicest. ‘American and Imported Bates | xy} ] ¢ $97.50 nd No. 87, one of | Viscomb, Iowa, $50 
i also many heifers with GOL » MEDAL | and Clay breeding with excellent milking ancestry ROR Sey | Sed Saws eth. ee pe AR ee 
and "WORLD RECORD blood hhines. ood indi- | Bulls, 2 to 12 months old. few choice tried young | the great prospects of the sale, went to ois chsh Se: Sealakeeedibanenhe pees 
iduals. - cows and bred heifers for sale few White Collie | Wm. E. Gaffey & Son, Storm Lake, Iowa he Artmnu aves ewe fe - 
CARLISLE ELLIS puppies. John Logsdon, Mgr., Decorah, Iowa. ah ae ites tla at Ad eveiaaee, wine , | ed in an average of $40 on boars sold, U 
Member of the American Jersey Cattle Club at $70 There were a k of other promis ¥ = eet : 
1A 3 CITY y ; a ee se ‘e top being No. 1, which > to He 
CHARLES CITY IOWA ry ) S . ing bo this sale that sold around ! ) ou es 
es Se ee eee ime R ~ ALE $60, and that were surprisingly good. The Nicols, Hanco ; I ¥. si a . ry 
SE ~~ alae a bred Milking Shorthorn bulls of serviceable age—several two head of b < were sold. -™ 
ea I By same dam as first prize by Cyrus Champion whose dam, Cham pon, Rose three gilts aver: wed $30 per head. 
pull tional Dairy Show. Will sell | held U. 8. record for junior four-year old — 42,277 LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES : 
Bn high f te t or Jease For pictures and full — s ‘Andrew H. Baines, Leip K a pe peowating M. T. White, 604 North 40th St., The Fx land ’ ‘Kit ‘ casket Harr: 
VRED J. pal L ‘Lus HAMPTON, IOWA . maha, Neb. A liams, at illisca, Iowa, on Octobe 
RED POLLS J. E. Halsey, care of wemees Publish. resulted in an average of $41 on 
y ’ atte ing Co., Des Moines, lowa. boars and $32 on nineteen head of SI 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- AMPION RED BULLS — gilts. In the face of three bank fail 


in Villisca, Grant and Nodaway, the three 
adjoining towns, just a few days before 
it must be regarded as a good sale. 4 
good crowd was present. 








